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ABSTRACT 

The present report is a follow up study of disabled 
public assistance clients in four States. It attempts to evaluate the 
effects of cooperative efforts — between personnel of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Division of Family Services — to intervene in 
the poverty/dependence cycle of selected disabled welfare applicants 
and/or recipients. Between the years of 1963 and 1967 the Federal 
office of Vocational Rehabilitation provided funding for a total of 
27 Research and Demonstration projects for the purpose of exploring 
ways and means for vocationally rehabilitating disabled welfare 
recipients and/or applicants. The major or primary goal of each 
project — and this is perhaps worth emphasizing — was to intervene in 
the poverty/dependence cycle characterizing many recipients of public 
assistance and, by provision of intensive health and rehabilitative 
services, to enable them to embark on economically independent and 
productive careers. Active participation in the country«s labor 
market and consequent independence from public assistance grants were 
primary project goals — and thus among the primary evaluative criteria 
of the projects^ effects. A second goal of the projects was to 
complete and analyze project data on the recipients and on the kinds, 
results, and costs of services provided tc them. (Author /JM) 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
Specific findings of the study are presented below. The reader 
is encouraged to consult later sections of the report for fuller analysis. 



Services Provided 



1. At the referral stage, the more personal involvement that professionals 
had with the potential client the greater the chances were that he or she 
would be accepted in the program. 

2. The greater the personal involvement of the professional staff, as 
indicated by number of client interviews during the project, the greater 
the possibility for successful rehabilitation. 

3. There was a direct relationship between the number of counseling 
interviews and the chances for successful rehabilitation. Also there 
existed a direct relationship between the number of different services 
provided and the chances for a successful rehabilitation. This finding 
was especially true for services which involved health or physical 
restoration and/or Job training or related services. 

4. The single type of service received by most of the clients was inter- 
views with the vocational rehabilitation personnel including direct 
interviews with the client as well as with the client's family, employers 
and/or other placement sources. 

5. The services provided during the project by vocational rehabilitation 
which increased the chances of a successful rehabilitation were health 
and/or job training. 

6. The services provided by public assistance had no observal affect on 
the clients' chances for successful rehabilitation. 

7. With regard to the Public Assistance case workers, both the closed 
rehabilitated and closed not rehabilitated rated help with financial 
problems as being the most beneficial service provided by the agency. 

Services Perceived 

*• As perceived by the client, the services vocational rehabilitation 
provided more effectively and most frequently were arranging for medical 
services and general counseling of the client. 

2 ' As perceived by the client, the services public assistance provided 
moot effectively and most frequently were providing help for financial 
problems and general counseling of the client. 

3. In the clients' perceptions, arranging for medical services was the 
most helpful service rendered by Vocational Rehabilitation counselors. 
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*• The client perceived that the most helpful service rendered by Public 
Assistance case workers was furoiahins financial aid and assistance* 



Assessment of Joint Program Through Agency Obtained Data on Public 
Assistance 

1. According to the figures derived fro* public welfare records, 36.5 
percent of the 1,064 clients in the sample were receiving public assistance 
payments ei of July 31, 1969. 

2. The average length of time covered by these records was 44 months. 
During this period the clients had been on public assistance an averuge 
of 19 weeks per year* 

3* One out of every seven made an application per year with only one 
out of every ten being aft roved* 

4. In reviewing the records it was found that 424 clients out of the 

I, 064 had never received public assistance since closure. 

5% It was found that for t^ose who had been accepted for se^rice 
had a welfare history of 20 weeks per year on*publlc assistance as compared 
to 22 weeks per year for those applicants who had not been accepted in 
the Joint program. 

6. There is a difference of nine weeks in the average number of weeks 
per year on public assistance between those closed rehabilitated (15) and 
those closed not rehabilitated (24). 

7. Although the time spent on public assistance favors those who have 
received services (closed rehabilitated and closed not rehabilitated), 
the difference is more important when it is realised that the group re- 
ceiving service, had 60 percent with secondary disability as compared 

to 36 percent of those not receiving services ♦ 

8. If the proportion with a high severity of disability and an unfavor- 
able work history prior to referrals Is taken into account, the lower 
average time on public assistance since closure indicates that those 
receiving service were among the most disabled and Mast prepared 

in terms of work hlAcory prior to referral than were those who did not 
receive service. 

9. There is little evidence to suggest there was a change in the type 

of public assistance other than the change from recipient to non-recipient, 
and vice versa. 

10. At the time of interview approximately one cut of five clients on 
public assistance were chronic disability cases receiving APTD and would 
not be eligible for employment. 

II. According to the public assistance records, the average amount of 
payment received by the clients from public assistance as of July 31, 1969 
was $36.44; for those closed not rehabilitated the amount was $36.12. 



12. The amount of public assistance funding is maitty *ae to the level 
of funding in Che state of residence* In the absence of a uniform basis 
for funding for recipients of public assistance the differential in funl 
ing can be as much as twice as much from one state to another* 



Major Sourcet af Income 

1. Twenty-nin* percent of the 861 individuals indicated that their 
major source of income was from their own earnings. 

2. When we look at major source of income by there who received service 
(closed rehabilitated and closed not rehabilitated) and those who did not 
receive service, we find that 42 percent of those who received service 
li«ted their major source of Income as their own earnings sr fasdly 
earnings as compared to 38 percent of those who did i:A receive service. 

3. The range to total family income from all sources is relatively limited. 
In the entire sample of 861 , the mean or average per capita annual Income 
from all sources was $985.00. 

4. This distribution of income Is highly skewed wx h 52 percent receiving 
less than $800 per year from all cources. 

5. Distribution of family income from all sources by rehabilitation 
outcome indicates those receiving services htd a mean per capita income of 
$1,021 as compared to $917 for those who did not receive services. 

6. Distribution of per capita income from all sources indicates a vory 
low level of subsistence for the majority of this population. For the 
entire samole, 66 percent have a per capita income from all sources of 
less than $1,000 per year with only 3 percent having an income from all 
sources over $3,000 per year. 

7. The distribution of per capita income from all sources also shove 
that of those who received services, 63.7 percent Hired on less than 
$1,000 per year as compared to 69.4 ptrctatrcf those who tuuS not 
received services. 

8. In this population the dependency on public assistance as a source of 
income is very great. In the entire sample, 55 percent were totally 
dependent on public assistance or some other non-earned Income. On the 
other hanc 1 , some 32 percent, or approximately one-third of the 861, 
indicated that all of their income came from earnings. 

9. Dependency on public assistance as a source of income was slightly 
less for thosft who receive services (54%) than for those win did not 
receive services (56X), 

10. The least dependent of Jill the categories wars those who received 
services and were successfully rehabilitated. In this group 45 percent 
were totally dependent on income other t|an earnings with 42 percent 
totally independent of public assistance or other non-earned sources 

of Income. 
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Ill JJ* 1 ependent of 411 categories were those who received services 
but were closed not rehabilitated. In this group 74 percent were "ot^llv 
dependent on public assistance, onlv 14% werS to^ d-X ^ ' 

ir;il2' n K^ 1 ^ ed f ° r rehablllt "i<»n outcome with sex and r.ce con- 

... jf^r" " offlcla " 4i"«rencM (13 to 2* percent^, for fo«Ls 

'° d PerCeM " h< "" Mraln »' th.lr ..joTHoorc. IT 
Income on Last or Present Job 

«Je2Ln V vI! 8 Lr^ 7 ^J 01 " 88 ° n lMt " prMent i° b closure or 

SiTS J T ? ° 2 * 11,18 8attple Eluded sll persons working at the 
time of interview or who hsd worked st lesst boZ since Tlowl 

w;,kL Ur ar.oie 8 t f" 10 ? 494 ? thC 861 to the 8a ^ le » °* 57 ' 3 Percent, had 
wo t Ked at some tine since closure or rejection. 

IT*? 8 * Wee " T e * rnlB 8 8 of t^e presently working or on last 
SSaS £ r!hX^V£* blll ^ lon ° UtC0 ~ < clo8ed reh2ilit«ed "nd 
tl^^ - - - "ceive -ices 

l^l££S^SZ2? * *-~ favoring those who had 

JihaSJiStS'fcS'T* 7 ° f l hOSe ^° he " recelved Mrvlc « the closed 
Z£22?2£ or^^^ ™ 

™ d W 32 5 y lnCO T l'* 7 ' 0 *' closet rSL,m'^ StlgSy 
reported 32.5 percent had worked at seme tiae durlnc this oeriod w?X 
an average weekly income of $57.53. * 1,1 th 

6. When we controlled for sax, there was HtH, j lf f^ . 
proportion *n th. «pl. »»„ h^„" Z^^S^T 
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received service (closed rehabilitated and closed not rehabilitated 

toZllTloVn Tftt r " w «e worRin^lce Sos^r: f 

compared to 54.62 of the females. The sex differential here in terms 

eLr^ So*!? lnCOBe faV ° rS thC nale "P°»ed an averse weekly 

°V 79 - 9 } 38 com P ared **«-36 for the female. Amon* those 
tw VC T rVl " 3n int ««"n 8 reversal takes place in 

llH n P i rCCnt ° f ? e femaleS reported that thev had w^ked some 
ot r» rt ^T' and ,° nly 49 ' 1 Pe " ent 0f the m «les reported this. 
On the other hand, the females had an average incom- of onlv Sin 00 « 
compared to $72. AO for th« males. Both the" JTLd fema"}es wh^eive 

rsrjrst: ^ c r r kly lncon < than did the - 

9. The analysis by closure .tatua within the group who received service 
at n a B e « ^ C J osed "habilitated group was in the most f Arable portion 
11^1 ; a J tlC , Ular tlme - Thmr not onl y had a Wgher proportion of Eoth 
males and females employed but their average weekly wages were higher than 
for any other category. As an indicator of achievement of t£e pwgram 
the 77.5 percent of the males closed rehabilitated who were working' 
very favorable, and their average weelcl, earning! ?o? m.ot Is "^highest 

Percent werfwl^^l 8 ^° W * CloSed "habilitated? 62 

Jin? k irking with an average weekly income of $50.29, this was 
the highest average weekly wage of any female category. 

aJff.lIV? 6 C ° ntr °i varlable of was added to sex, additional 

as rtlZll atS"* ^ ^° reCelVed 8erviC " ^osed 

week lilt 77 7 * "J 6 i nC ° ne f ° r the White males was $87.26 per 
week with 77.2 percent having worked during this period, as contrasted 

or $2 C " 7 aCk A nale6 V u ith f 78 P« cent having worked with an average income 

of tL bLck^ale^re ""J 68 ^ ^ Cl ° 8<id habilitated 76*7 p'^nt 
iLt or n 3 ! reported an average weekly income of $44.67 on their 

his P^onJtVan"'* m ° n8 J" 8 WhltC feaBleS 51 ' 7 P«« nt had worked during 
cms period with an average income of $56.70. ««*x« b 

is'ver^^re^t^^iT;^ 8 *" f^" 88 aB ° n8 the closed "habilitated 
thai JJS* J differential holds among both blacks and whites in 

weet Javorfnr^ \ betW : en blaCk ^ and female8 is $28.10 p„ 
ravoring tne male **** ^ th * dlffe " n tial is 

iLj^eflMfi^ d " y e " 1Ve 8erviCeS 18 « uite coaparable to the 

but is much ^ * 8r ° UP ln 3 " Verage WCekly lncone for ^e males 
but is much lower in average weekly income for the females. 

13. The 494 in our samole who had ever worked since closure or re- 
jection averaged 29 weeks oer v«r tk<« -« ° int - e closure or re- 
averaee weeks wnrkL V ^ ** me group Su PPl«nented their 

^"stance n L *" ° f 15 '* weeks y ear ° n P«*«c 

assistance. This adds up to approximately 44 weeks per year that these 
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494 clients were receiving either public assistance or an earned income 
giving a ratio of weeks worked to weeks on public assistance of two to 



one 



14. Work history by rehabilitation outcome indicates that those who 
received service worked an average of 30 weeks out of the year. This 

was supplemented by an average of 13.9 weeks per year on public assistance 
which gives a ratio of two weeks work to every week on public assistance. 
This is compared with those who did not receive service who had an average 
number of weeks worked per year of 28 supplemented by 18.2 weeks per year 
on public assistance which yielded a ratio of 1.5 weeks worked for every 
week on public assistance. 

15. The closed rehabilitated were the most successful among those who 
r J C 'i v « d services. This group reported that they had worked an average 
of 32.1 weeks per year supplementing this with an average of 12.8 weeks 
PC ^T e " ° n pubUc M8l8tanc « giving a ratio of weeks worked to weeks on 
public assistance of 2.5. The closed not rehabilitated reported an average 
number of weeks worked st 22 with 19.3 weeks supplemented on public 
assistance giving a ratio of 1.2 weeks worked for every week on public 
assis t mince • 

16. The females in this sample of 494 who had worked at some point from 
elosume to time of interview reported an average number of weeks at 28.5 
per year supplemented by 18.5 weeks on public assistance, representing a 
ratio of 1.5 weeks worked for every week on public assistance. This is in 
comparison with males who worked an average of 30.8 weeks per yen: supple- 
mented by 11.8 weeks per year on public assistance which gave a ratio of 
2.6 weeks worked for every week on public assistance. 

17. Rehabilitation outcome and average weeks per year worked, with sex 
controlled, point up the favorable position of males in both the received 
services and did not receive services group, that is, the males worked 
slightly more weeks per year than the females, whether or not they received 
services. The males who did receive services reported an average nmber 

of weeks worked per year at 30.7 as compared to average weeks worked by 
!?i! 8 ! f not /eceive services at 31.2. The males who received ser- 
vices Supplemented their average number of weeks worked with 12.4 weeks 
on public assistance as compared to 10.0 weeks for those males who did not 
receive services. 

18. Among the females the pattern was reversed in that those who received 

11^1* "S. t B ° re W8ek8 °° the aVerage than tho8e who <"d not receive 
I Z : . « f S r * er re P° rted an a -*™8e of 29.9 weeks vorked per ye.r 
compared to 26.7 week* for the females who did not receive service. The 

HTn^uTl J reCelV " MrVlCe al8 ° 8u PP le »*»ted this with fewer weeks 
an public assistance per year 15.7 as compared to 21.9 weeks per year on 
supplemental income of those who did not receive service. 

i!;*k??;;Vi 08 \ Vh0 Y erC recelvln 8 aervices and were successfully 
rehabilitated, the males worked, on the average, 34 weeks per year and 
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were on public assistance 10.9 weeks (a ratio of 3.1 weeks for every 
week on public assistance). This is in contrast to the females who 
indicated they had worked, on the average, 30.1 weeks and were on public 
assistance 14.8 weeks per year (a ratio of 2.1 weeks for every week on 
public assistance). 

20. The major finding when we control for both sex and race is the 
relatively high ratio of average weeks worked to average weeks on 
public assistance of the white females who indicated that they worked 
29.4 weeks per year supplementing it with an average of 7.1 weeks on 
public assistance (a ratio of 4.1 weeks worked for every week on public 
assistance) . The white males who were rehabilitated increased their ratio 
to 3.3 weeks worked for every week on public assistance. The other finding 
was the low ratio of weeks worked to weeks on public assistance of the 

not rehabilitated white males. They reported an average number of weeks 
worked of 19.1 as compared to an average number of weeks an public assist- 
ance of 20.3 giving a ratio of 

21. The main findings when we control for sex and race is that among those 
who did not receive services, there is a high ratio of weeks worked to 
weeks on public assistance of the black males (which increased to 3.6) and 
a relatively low ratio of weeks worked to weeks on public assistance of the 
black females, which decreased to one week worked for one week on public 
assistance. 



Average Weekly Income at Time of Interview 

1. At time of interview there were 322 (or 37 percent of the 861) 
who were working earned an average weekly income of $63.04. 

2. Average income at time of interview by rehabilitation outcome 
indicates that 36.9 percent of those who received services were working 
at time of interview earning an average income of $70.06 as compared to 

*?: 3 .S erCent ° f thoSe who dld not rece * v * service and who ware earning 
$55.99 per week. 

3. When we looked at this sample of clients who were working at time of 
interview by sex we found that 39.2 percent of the males were employed 
at time of interview earning $80.88 as compared to 35.9 percent of the 
females who were earning an average of $49.98 per week. This represents 
a differential of $31.00 per week favoring the male. This represents an 
advantage of 62 percent in average weekly income favoring the male in this 
population. 

4. Rehabilitation outcome and sex reveals a continuation of this dual 
pattern of earnings in that the males who received service earned an 
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5. Closure status within those who received * 

accentuate the differential due to sex £ iLl ll contWs C ° 
services and were closed rehabiliLJIJ t that J^ males vho received 
of $85.31 as compared to jSSo fol tL " ******* income 

rehabilitated group reported the hL£!- 188 ' The 0,3188 ln the cl °"d 
for rehabilitafion P o"come ana d^t Lr'^^ ° f gr ° Up 
est average weekly income. 8 a " Q they also have the high- 

6. When the third variable, race ia *aa»a *+ 

the differences. The most hlntt^t continues to accentuate 

were rehabilitated repo^J I °5 T 18 Lhe whlte "ho 

to $73.32 for the black mates S57 8 7« f ekly u lncome of $88.74 as compared 
for the black f emales^is t $ hI*W« paid-up f^^ - d ^ 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 
The present report is a follow up study of disabled public 
assistance clients in four states. It attempts to evaluate the effects 
of cooperative efforts - between personnel of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the Division of Family Servicer - to intervene in the poverty/ 
dependence cycle of selected disabled welfare applicants and/ of 
recipients. 

An earlier report, evaluating the immediate benefits and re- 
sults of fourteen such projects around the nation, indicated that on 
the whole the intervention projects were quite successful in rehabili- 
tating the clients of public assistance.! For example, among the 
1,735 public assistance clients who were accepted by Vocational 
Rehabilitation and whose cases were officially "closed" during the 
projects operation-periods, 1,146 - or 66.0 percent - were closed 
as rehabilitated. Further, among the 1,146 clients closed as reha- 
bilitated, 78 percent were employed full-time at closure (with 68 
percent in the competitive labor market), as opposed to only 4.9 
percent full-time at the time of referral to the projects. These, 
and similar results, would indicate that the projects' efforts were 
quite successful. 
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Ov erview of the Orlgtgj .„,, >„ U ou . un „,„,,,„, 

Between the years of 1963 end 1967 the federa! office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation (OVA, ra . dlvislon of Soclsl Md ^ 
Mutative services In the Department of Realth. Mucation ^ 
Welfare, provides funding f or . totoI of t. en ty-,even ^ 
Demonstration (BID, projects for the purpose of exploring way, and 
means for vocational rehabilitating dlsahled welfare recipients 
and/or applicant,. Since the p„rp„ se s, goals and scope of these 
Projects have seen su^arised elsewhere, (Grigg, et_al„ 1969i ^ 
1970) mention win De made here only of two specific goals. The 
major or primary goal of each project - and this is p, rhaps wor th 
emphasizing - was to intervene in the poverty/dependence cycle 
characterizing many recipients of public asslatasce and. by provision 
of intensive health and rehabilitative services, to ensble them to 
embark on economically independent and productive careers. Active 
participation in the country's labor market and consent independence 
fro. public assistance gran,, .ere p rl mary pro ject goals - a„d thus 
among the primary evaluative criteria of the project,, effect, (see 
the Orlgg, et_al. report , 196 , ; particularly yj ^ 

economic benefit, of vocational rehabilitation). A second goal of 
the project,, as epeclfied by the OVA guideline,, »„ to complete w 
analyse project data on the recipient, and on the kinds, re.ult. and 
costs of services provided to them. 

With the above goal, i„ mlnd , sta ff 0 f the Institute for 
Social Research, Tne Florida Stat, University (,„p poned by „ ov „ 
grant), garnered complete data on client characteristic, services 
and project outcome, from fourteen of the t»enty-«ven R and D pro- 
a Jects. me re,„lts of the analysis 0 f these data were published in 



a monograph in early 1969 (Grigg, et al .). In brief, data were an- 
alyzed for 7,69!* persons referred by public assistance to vocational 
rehabilitation agencies. Of these referrals, 2,786 (or 36 percent) 
were accepted by VR for services, and of the total number accepted, 
1,1*6 (or percent) were closed as rehabilitated. Analysis of the 
data on clients and services focused on the factors related to a 
successful rehabilitation outcome, including client physical dis- 
abilities and demographic characteristics as well as quantity and 
type of agency services provided for the clients. Further, the 
data were analyzed in a cost-benefit framework with results specify- 
ing the average costs to the projects of clients closed as rehabili- 
tated versus not rehabilitated, and also estimating the average re- 
duction in monthly welfare payments ($1*7.95) for an average client 
in the projects (also, see Levine, 1970). 

The follow-up study of four of the original projects has, as 
its major objective, an understanding of the social and economic con- 
ditions of the clients who received services under this program. The 
re-study of thes<* clients took place from two to four years after 
closure of the cases. In one sense, it is a microcrasm of the entire 
process since v e included, all persons referred to these four programs, 
for service and a sample of the remainder. The basic question is 
whether the services provided broke the cycle of dependency on welfare 
and whether the programs make any impact on income levels. 

Data was obtained from three basic sources: First, the data 
gathered in the original study was used; second, a search of public 
welfare records for a five-year period gave us a picture through 



time of their welfare history; and the third source was the inter- 
view itself. 

The target population for the re-study was all applicants 
for public assistance referred to the Joint Screening committee of 
counselors and caseworkers in each of four states, me four states 
were Arkansas (Pulaski County), Florida (Orange and Seminole Counties), 
New Jersey (Essex, Manmouth, and Union Counties), and West Virginia 
(Kanawka County). These particular projects were selected so as to 
provide a sample from the original study of applicants for public 
assistance who would be representative of the population. Criteria 
on which the selection of projects was based were as follows: sex, 
race, rural-urban balance, and a variety of categories of public 
assistance applicants (for example, including applicants and/or 
recipients of AFDC, APTD, OAA, MAA and so forth.) 

The research design and analysis centered around three sources 
of data: First, the use of existing data from the original study 
including information Sheet 1, which was completed on all applicants 
for public assistance who were referred to the program; Data Sheet 2, 
which was completed on all those who were accepted into the program 
and who received services. The second source of information was the 
chronological welfare obtained from the case records of the Division 
of Family Services Agencies; and third was the personal interview 
obtained on all applicants to the original program. 

As for the applicants to be individually interviewed, three 
categories were specified. In each of the four projects (in four 
states), they were as follows: (l) all applicants who were accepted 



for project services and vho were later closed as rehabilitated or 
not rehabilitated (including those clients previously denoted as 
"project actives"); (2) all applicants vho were referred for VR 
services and accepted by the agency but vho voluntarily declined the 
projects' offer of services; and (3) a ten percent sample of all 
other applicants considered for project services but vho verc denied 
them on the basis of project selection criteria* 

A concerted effort was made to locate and interview a total of 
Itbll project subjects. Of this number, 103, or 7.3 percent, were 
found to be deceased; thus, of the remaining 1,308 clients, 86l, or 
65.8 percent, were located and intervi«ired. Regarding the chrono- 
logical public assistance history on eac'n person in the sample, 
data from^P^lic Welfare vere secured on 1,152 of 1,1*11 clients, 
or 81.6 percent; o^, if one excludes the 103 deceased clients, the 
percentage of subjects on whom velfare agency data vere obtained 
becomes 88.0 percent. 

The sample includes four groups c- applicants: (l) those 
accepted for services and closed rehabilitated, (2) those accepted 
for services and closed not rehabilitated, (3) those who voluntarily 
declined services, and (U) those vho did not meet the guidelines 
of the project. The analysis vill include the folloving: (l) a 
comparison of the intervieved clients vith those clients in the 
target population vho vere not intervieved; (2) an analysis of the 
services provided those vho participated in the program, along vith 
the clients' perceptions of the most valuable services provided by both 
agencies; (3) an analysis of the public assistance history of the client 
from closure or rejection to time of interview; and (U) ari evalAtation of 



total family income of those clients interviewed by rehabilitation 
outcome. Rehabilitation outcome divides the target population -into 
two groups: those receiving service, which includes those closed 
rehabilitated and those closed not rehabilitated; and those not 
receiving service. The latter group includes those who voluntarily 
refused to participate plus those who did not meet the criteria; 
(5) an evaluation of income patterns of the interviewed clients on 
their last or present Job, as well as a summary of work history, 
proportion of year worked related to proportion of year supplemented 
by public assistance; (6) finally, » analysis of income of those 
who were working at time of interview. Both of the last two analyses 
will include comparison by rehabilitation outcome sex and race. 



CHAPTER II 



RESEARCH METHODOLOGY OF THE ORIGINAL AND 
FOLLOW-UP SURVEYS AND DESCRIPTION OF 
THE INTERVIEWED SAMPLE 

Introduct ion 

The research design for the original and follow-up surveys differed 
in two basic respects: First, in the original study, the data for eval- 
uation of the projects were gathered by agency personnel, of both VR 
and PW, in accord with federally designed and supplied DATA I and II 
sheets (see Appendix). In the follow-up, although a considerable 
quantity of agency data was requested (and the DATA I and II sheets 
were utilized for gathering information on the "project actives"), 
personnel for gathering the data were hired and trained by the Institute 
for Social Research. Thus, no hardships were imposed on agency person- 
nel in the latter data-gathering process, and one may assume that the 
likelihood of "vested interest" was less apt to influence reported re- 
sults than in the original project. 

The second major difference between the original and follow-up 
research designs is that, in the latter, personal interviews with the 
project clients were secured. This seemed desirable for several 
reasons: One, it allowed the clients to speak for themselves by 
providing an opportunity for them to react to the projects' services, 
procedures, and personnal; two, it allowed for the securement of data 
on the rather personal level-regarding family conflict, childrens' 
problems, as well as attitudinal data. 
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Methodology of the Foliov-Up study ; 

As noted previously, the goal of the follov-up survey of clients 
in four of the VR-PV projects was to assess the effects of the projects 
after a period of two to five years. Specifically, it »as hoped that 
assessment could be made of the projects' influence on client employ- 
»ent, family stability, self-esteem, dependency on public assistance 
and i$o forth. 

Construction of the interview schedule for collect In* data from 
the individual clients was facilitated by requesting (and receiving) 
interview and questionnaire forms from investigators across the coun- 
try who were interested and experienced in research on vocational 
rehabilitation, public welfare, and the hard-core unemployed. Four 
versions of the schedule were constructed before the final one was 
deemed satisfactory. After the third form was completed, a pre-test 
on approximately twenty aample clients revealed that (l) several of 
our instructions to interviewers were unclear and (2) much of our 
vocabulary and phrasing was too sophisticated (and/or abstract) for 
the clients' comprehension. Thus, on revision and re-wording, we 
succeeded in devising a usable thirty-five page schedule which re- 
quired forty-five minutes to an hour to administer. 

While the interview schedule was under construction, the effort 
to locate accurate client addresses was also underway. The process 
vaj begun by securing the last known address for the clients from 
each of the four V* agencies; then, post-offices in every city or 
town were written requesting address verification. This proved 



somewhat successful-with '.he addresses of about thirty percent c ? the 
clients being confirmed. Next, the project staff turned to city and 
county directories, telephone companies, utility companies, and retail 
credit agencies who added conside-v.ly to the Us%a Qf er « flCfctlon8< 
in the end, however, interviewer detective work-searching on an hour" y 
wage basis-was resorted to for locating and/or at least locking for 
many of the clients in the sample. 

Securgaent, Training an*, SupTvi^n of interviewers: 

Interviewers were recruited at the local level in each cf th, 
seven counties involved in the follow- uP .3 Generally, the process was 
begun by requesting volunteers from the local welfare and rehabilita- 
tion agencies, nearby college and/or universities, and other social 
service agencies (e.g., the Community Action Program in Charleston, 
West Virginia), and so on. Prom among those interested, a local 
project supervisor was selected, which in two instances was a social 
caseworker, and in two others, individual., who w e r, no, otherviee 
employed. A training manual of 18 pages was written and utilized in 
the three to five hour interviewer- training sessions, during which 
the manuals were read and discussed and practice in'ervirws were 
conducted. 

Success of the Effort tn r^^ te Md lnf ^ 0u clients: 

The results of the client interview-search are shown m Tab:e 1. 
IMS Table presents the total number of clients sought who were located 
and interviewed and a breakdown of t he reasons for "no interview" for 

Monmouth 1 ? X^io^^ Til nS^T in J ^ 

each in Arkansas (P^) 1 L?a%te K iSr »' - - 
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those clients for whom an interview schedule was not completed. It 
can be seen that the largest category of this type was "moved out of 
area," with 15.2 percent of the clients falling there; the second most 
frequent reason for failure to interview was "could not locate," with 
9.1 percent. If one assumes that those persons who could not be located, 
as well as those for whom "no reason was given for failure to inter- 
view," had moved out of the area, then it appears that approximately 
thirty percent of our target population had moved away from the county 
in which the projects took place. 

It was noted earlier that if the total number of deceased clients 
was subtracted from the target sample to be interviewed, the propor- 
tion of clients who were located and interviewed becomes 65.8 percent. 



TABLE 1 

OUTCOME OF THE CLIENT-SEARCH IN FOUR PROJECTS 



Outcome 


Number 


Percen 


Located and interviewed 


861 


61.0 


Moved out of area 


215 


15.2 


Could not locate in any way 


128 


9.1 


Institutionalized (mental hospitals, orisons, 


etc.) 7 


.5 


Refused interview 


3 


.2 


Other reasons for no interview 


19 


1.3 


Unable to be interviewed 


8 


.6 


Deceased 


103 


7.4 


No reason given for failure to interview 


67 


4.7 


TOTAL 


1,411 


100.0 
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Outcome of Client Search - A Comparison of geg^ondentg vs. Nb a= ge ffi onde a ts: 

Prior to entering the field, a decision was made to not follov- U p 
on those clients who had left the immediate area; this decision elimi- 
nated 15 percent of the original population. The average length of 
time elapsed between the original project and the follow-up was approx- 
imately four year, and during this period, 7.k percent of the target 
population had died. There were seven clients who were institutionalized 
during this period; if ve subtract these from the 1,1*11, the clients 
eligible for interview decreased to 1,093. The 86l interviewed repre- 
sent 70 percent of this population. 

Search Outcome and Closure Status : In addition to the two closure 
statuses , closed, rehabilitated and closed, not rehabilitated, this 
study used two additional categories: closed from referral, involun- 
tarily and closed fro. referral, voluntarily. In the fir,t instance, 
the classification refers to those welfare applicants who did not meet 
the minimum criteria set for the project and, as such, were declared 
ineligiole to receive the Joint services provided for those accepted. 
In the latter case, closed from referral, voluntarily, these clients were 
also applicants for public welfare and met the criteria for acceptance 
into the project, but declined to participate in the program on their 
own volition. 

The marginal percentages in Table 2 of "Outcome of Client Search" 
are used as a basis of comparison to see if various characteristics 
of the clients are distributed proportionally over the four closure 
statuses; the body of Table 2 gives us these comparisons. Among 
«u>se interviewed, there is under-representation of clients in the 
closed at referral, involuntarily, with a corresponding over-repre- 
sentation of client, in the closed at referral, voluntarily. There 
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TABLE 2 

INTERVIEW SEARCH OUTCOME BY PROJECT CLOSURE STATUS 



Outcome 


Closed, 
Rehabilitated 


Closed, not 
Rehabilitated 


Closed at 
referral, 

In Vol tinfnrv 


Closed at 
referral , 
Voluntary 


Total 


Located and 
interviewed 


380 
(60.9) 


178 
(60.7) 


116 
(55.6) 


±o / 
(65.6) 


861 
(61.0) 


Moved out of 
area 


102 

(16.4) 


34 
(11.6) 


35 
(16.7) 


A A 

(15.4) 


(15.2) 


Could not 
locate 


67 
(10.7) 


16 

(5.5) 


16 

(7.6) 


(10.2) 


(9.1) 


tfo information 


26 

(4.2) 


19 

(6.5) 


11 

(5.3) 


11 

(3.9) 


D / 

(4.7) 


Unable 


2 


3 


2 

(0.9) 


0 

(0.0) 


7 

(0.5) 


Institution- 
alized 


i 

(0.2) 


2 

(0.7) 


0 

(0.0) 


0 

(0.0) 


3 

(0 . 2) 


Refused 


9 

(1.4) 


4 

(1.4) 


4 

(1.9) 


2 

(0.7) 


19 

(1.4) 


Other 


5 

(0.8) 


2 

(0.7) 


0 

(0.0) 


1 

(0.4) 


8 

(O.fi) 


Deceased 


32 
(5.1) 


35 
(11.9) 


25 
(12.0) 


11 

(3.8) 


103 
(7.3) 


TOTAL 


624 
(100.0) 


293 
(100.0) 


209 
(100.0) 


285 
(100.0) 


1,411 
(100.0) 



are minor discrepancies in the various categories of "non-interviewed' 
clients with one exception. This exception is in the category of de- 
ceased. The categories :! closed not rehabilitated" and "closed at 
referral, involuntarily" have a disproportionate porcentage in tho 
deceased category. 
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Search Ou tcome by Race and Sex : The interviewers vere more successful 
in locating the black clients , and more successful in locating black 
females than males* In the various categories of non- interviewed and 
non-located, two categories have major discrepancies. Approximately 
10 percent of the blacks vere reported as having moved out of area, 
whereas, 20 percent of the white females and 16 percent of the white 
males have moved out of the area. In the deceased category, the males, 
particularly black males, have a higher death rate than the females. 
The death rate for each of these groups is high, another indication of 
the selective nature of this population. As a basis of comparison 
within this study, the unadjusted death rate for the white females is 
kk per thousand and $k per thousand for the black females. The highest 
death rate is found among the black males with a rate of 135 per 
thousand, with white males next with 82 per thousand. The black males 
have a death rate three times that of white females and two and one- 
half times that of black females. These death rates apply for the period 
of approximately four to eight years (from the interview at the beginning 
of the project until the search began). 

Search Ou tcome and Age : Among those located, the proportion in each age 
group, as related to the total sample, varies from an under-representation 
of 9 percent in the age group 0-19 to an over-representation of 5 percent 
in the 30-39 year olds. In the non-located categories, there is a 
disproportionate number in the younger age group, 0-19 years, who have 
been reported as having moved. It is this age group who also has a 
disproportionate number in the could not locate category. 
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Se^cJ L Oujc^me_and Education: The distribution of eduction by search 
outcome does not indicate a great deal of selectivity between those in- 
terviewed and those not located. In th e moved category, n disproportion- 
ate number of persons with no forma! education moved, whereas at the 
upper ievels of educational attainment the percentages were lower than 
expected by the marginals. 

Search Ou tcom e^d_Former_ Ogcuj^ation • Search outcome is related to 
distribution of occupations. In the located category, the classifica- 
tions of hoU3ewife Md 3ervice <u . e OVer . yepresented by ^ per ^ nt< ^ 

skilled and professional classifications are also under-represented by 
approximately 10 percent. The pattern here is that the higher level 
occupations are under-represented whereas the unskilled and housewives 
are over-represented. In the categories of non-located, housewives and 
clerical are over-represented in the moved category. 

Search Outcom ^nQyj^of P ub i lc Assistant ,> ProiPPt 0penln f r A 
number of the persons in our target population were first-time appli- 
cants at the beginning of this project. One of our concerns was 
whether those not receiving public assistance would be under-represented 
in our interview sample. There was a small under-representation of this 
group in our interview sample, but there is very little variation by 
type of public assistance received at time of opening. 

^i*0ut<^ There Rppms £o ^ j}tt]p 

tion in the types of disability by search outcome except In th» case of 
arthritis, diabetes, epilepsy, and cardiac. This under-representation 
can be explained in terms of the high death rate in these groups. In 
both categories of disability, the death rate , highest in cardiac 
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group with a rate of 149 per thousand and- in the other group the rate 
is 132 per thousand. In the disability category of pulmontary TB , the 
rate is as high, but the number is relatively small. 

S e arch Outcome by^Project; A summary of the search outcome by state or 
project reflects the characteristics of the clients who were in the 
project in terms of age, sex, race, education, and occupation. Florida 
and New Jersey had the lowest interviewed rate. In the case of Florida, 
this is reflected in the hi R h e r proportioned moved and deceased. In the 
case of New Jersey, it is reflected in the higher death rate and clients 
that could not he located. It is of intere3t that the Nev Jersey 
reported very few clients who were known to have moved outside the area. 

Summary of Search Outcome: After reviewing the relationship between 
the categories of non-interviewed with the interviewed sample on 
closure status, race and sex, age, occupation, type of public assistance 
received, type of disability, and project, we find that our interviewed 
sample is a conservatively biased estimate of the target population. 
By conservatively biased, we mean that -„r interviewed sample is older 
and relatively unskilled. Also, we located and interviewed a R reater 
proportion of blacks, housewives and service workers, and a greater 
proportion of our interviewed sample came from economically depressed 
areas, i.e., Arkansas and West Virginia. Consequently, one should bear 
in mind that the resulting analysis will, for the most part, be con- 
servative estimations of the actual situation. 

Suc cess of , Effo r^tj3j)_^ ^ata./ ran, We I fare Agencies; 

In each of the four states, letters were mailed to the state and 
local directors of Public Welfare, explaining our project alms and 
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renting th. directors' endor.e.ent. to obt*. ..«.„ h i 8t0Iy fron 
1963-69. 

After actings ,1th th. variou. director, of the county v.lfere, 
— 'or th. purpo.. of gaining their „d M slst„ce, .elected 

per.on. .ere Identified, trained and hired to conduct the date- 
Wthering proc... fro. the „ encJr records . ^ lndlvlduals varled 
fro. high .chool grates looking for sumMr e n plo 1 n M „t,to .t.t. 
officii, in the agendo. lnvolyed . Wlth ^ exceptlonU 
fro. .hioh no «elf w d .t. vere obtnined, th. reason for failure to 
obtain th. needed dat. on th. client s^le »,re, f or the .o.t part, 
" tOU ° n: (1) eltt " — "cords had been de.troyed or lo.t. or 
(2) th. cli.nt had .oved to »oth.r ar.a or .tat. and hi. r.cord h M 
b..n forvrded to another area. Partial and/or coaplet. data .ere 
obtained fro. PW on l,l 5 2 or l.ta client, for -ho. a welfare chro- 
nology ... requested. Table 3 presents the results of this effort 
.being client., project closure st.tus by their ..Irar. status on the 
date of July 31. 1969. Tn. latter date ... arbitrarily chosen .0 
" t0 ■*«**««• «>• «.ult. ; .inc. th. dat.-gtth.rlng and interfiling 
processes »er, .tigered (over . period of about four «,„ths, in the 
four .t.t.s, see cut-off point had to be de.ign.ted. Thus. Tebl. 3 
.how, for each c.tegory of clients, the mnaber receiving M .i.t«ce 
« of July 31, 1969; thee definitely reported « not receiving e.i.. 
t«c. at that ti„e; Md the. for .ho. no .gency d.t. on public 
assistance state were supplied. 

Of th. total n-ber of cli.nt. on .ho. PA data .ere requested, 
information ... providod on 81. 7 percent. It en b. noted fro. Table 3 
that the category vith the »«alle.t proportion of no-informtion 
vere th. closed, not rehabilitated (l.. 7 p, rc . nt) . tte other 
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TABLE 3 

^ATOSroff.?^ ifc° F JULY 31 » 1969 ' B * P^HCT CLOSURE 
STATUS FOR 1,411 CLIENTS ON WHOM PA DATA WERE REQUESTED 



Public Assist. 
Status as of 

7-31-69 



Receiving 
PA 



Not receiving 
PA 



No information 



Closed, Closed, 
Rehab. Not Rehab. 



134 
(21.5) 



368 
(59.0) 

122 

(19.5) 



109 
(37.2) 



^41 
(48.1) 

43 
(14.7) 



624 293 
(100.0) (100.0) 



Closed at 
referral, 

involuntar- 
ily 


Closed at 
referral, 

vn 1 lin fsr-l 1«* 


Total 


75 
(35.9) 


81 
(28.5) 


399 
(28.3) 


97 
(46.4) 


147 
(51.6) 


753 
(53.4) 


37 
(17.7) 


57 
(20.0) 


259 
(18.4) 


209 
(100.0) 


285 
(100.0) 


1,411 
(100.0) 



three categories have similar proportion, of clients with no agency 
data provided: 19.5, 17.7, and 20.0 percent for the closed rehabil- 
itates, CFI's and CFV's respectively. 

Table 4 presents the same information in a somewhat different man- 
ner. Here, whether clients were interviewed (and if not, the reason for 
no-interview) is cross-classified by project closure status controlling 
for whether public assistance agency data were obtained. This allows 
us to detemine the number of clients for whom neither interview, were 
completed nor agency data were obtained: 127 (or 9.0 percent) of 1,411 
clients. Further, Table 4 shows that there were 132 person, interviewed 
for whom no welfare information (fro. the agency) was secured, and 423 
clients on whom welfare agency data were gathered but who were not inter- 
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viewed. Of the 1,1*11 clients in the target sample, complete interview 
and agency data were gathered on only 52 percent. 

A Descriptive Overview of the Interviewed Clients : So that the reader 
will have a fairly clear picture of the sample of clients on whom inter- 
view's were completed, a brief description of this sample seems appro- 
priate. Table 5 shows the percentage distributions of the total 861 
interviewed clients on several variables. As Table 5 shows, nearly 
one-half (1*1* percent) of the interviewed clients had been closed as 
rehabilitated (CR) by the projects several years before the follow-up 
interview. An additional 21 percent were accepted for, and received, 
services but were closed as not rehabilitated (CNB). The remaining 
35 percent did not receive services, with one-third (the CFIs) of 
them being denied services (due to unfeasible prognoses for rehabil- 
itation during the referral stage), and two-thirds having voluntarily 
declined VR's offer of services (CFVs). in ihort, almost two-thirds 
of our interviewees (65 percent) received services during the Joint 
projects one to seven years before our follow-up interview. 

TABLE 5 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERVIEWED SAMPLE 
ON SEVERAL VARIABLES , IN PERCENTAGES (R«86l) 

Closure Status ; ^ 

closed, rehabilitated (CR) j^j^ x 

closed, not rehabilitated (CNR) .*...*.*.*!.*.*.*.* 20.* 7 

closed, involuntarily at referral (CFI) ........ 13*5 

closed , voluntarily at referral (CFV ) * . . [ 21 '. 7 

Received services (CR ♦ CNR) : ^.3 

Did not receive services (CFI ♦ CFV): ..." 35^ 
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TABLE 5— Continued 



S tate of Residence : X 

Arkansas 32.8 

Florida 33.1 

New Jersey 10. 0 

West Virginia 24.1 

Race of Respondents ; X 

Whites 55.4 

B l«<*s 44.6 



Marital Status : 



Sex of Respondents % 

Males 46.3 

Females 53.7 



Race and Sex ; X 

White males.. . .30.8 
White females.. 24. 6 
Black males.... 15. 6 
Black females.. 29.0 



Married.. 
Single..., 
Widowed... 
Divorced . . 
Separated. 



.48.4 
.11. 2 
.10.8 
.14.0 
.14.7 



Severity of Disability as Reported by Client « t Time of Interview: 



Very severe... 
Fairly severe. 
Not severe.... 



38.5 
30.1 
8.0 



Have no disability 23! 

Whether Receiving Public An.ftance at Tim« a f Interview (based 
agency reported data): " ■ ° - lba * M 



on 



No 

Yes, APTD 

Yes, AFDC 

Yes, 0AA/MAA. 
Other 



44.5 
13.2 
24.8 
5.1 
.7 



No information from agency ..ill.* 

Closed, rehabilitated 53 0 

Closed, not rehabilitated 36. 5 

Closed, at referral: involuntarily ..*.**.*.*.* .'31*9 

Closed, at referral: voluntarily ..42.2 

Received services (CR + CNR) : 47 8 

Did not receive services (CFI + CFV) :......** 38. 3 
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Table 5 shows further that 66 percent of our subjects were 
Southerners (either from Arkansas or Florida). T en percent w e re living 
in New Jersey and 2k percent in West Virginia. 

Of the 861 interviewees, slightly over one-half were women ( 5 1» 
percent), and slightly over half were white (55 percent). White males 
and black females each comprise close to one-third of our sample (31 
percent and 29 percent, respectively) with black males represented 
least with 16 percent. 

Table 5 shows that kQ.k percent of our sample was married 
»t the time of the interview, with approximately 12 percent single, and 
the remaining 30 percent either widowed, divorced or separated, it 
should be noted that marital statu, is highly associated with the sex 
of the respondent for the present sample. That is, among the kl6 married 
interviewees, fully 7 2 percent are men while only 28 percent are women. 
Likewise, of the 3U0 whose marital status is dissolved-either widowed, 
divorced or separated-8 3 percent are women and only 17 percent are 
-en. Stated another way, 75 percent of the total number of men in our 
sample (399) were married when we interviewed them, whereas only 26 percent 
of the (1*62) women were. This situation is also reflected in the total 
number of persons living in the horn, at the time of the interview (data 
not shown). On the average, the home, of the male project client, had 
five per.on. living there whereas the homes of the females, on the 
average, had slightly under four. 

In the original study, we lamented the fact that w e had ao measure 
of the severity of the clients' disabilities. Thus, in our follow-up, 
we asked them how severe they felt their disabling condition was. Table 5 
shows the distribution of clients on this question. Only 23 percent 
said they had no disability, while fully 38.5 percent said theirs was 
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"very severe." Another 3 0 percent assessed their disabling condi- 
tion as "fairly severe" while only 8 percent said they had a disability 
but that it was not severe. With a total of 69 percent of our respon- 
dents saying that their disability vas either "fairly severe" or "very 
severe," it is important to remember that our sample of respondents 
continues to have serious physical and/or emotional disabilities, one 
to seven years after their project closures. 

It should, perhaps, be noted that reported severity of disability, 
like marital status, is highly associated with the sex of the respondents, 
That is, nearly one-half (1*7-5 percent) of our male interviewees 
perceived their disabilities as very, severe, while less than one-third 
(30.8) of the woisen did. Our data analysis on the relationship 
of disabling conditions and dependency on public welfare (or social 
security) indicate, that for the men, there is a very high association. 
Amon- the women, there is also an association, but it is not as strong 
as for the males. For the women in our sample, dependency appears to 
be due to a combination of (l) disabling condition, (2) large numbers 
of children, and (3) the absence of a spouse to help provide for family 



needs. 



Two final factors may be noted from Table 5: First, according 
to public welfare agency data, U. 5 percent of our 86l interviewees 
were not receiving public assistance grants in July of 1969. Among 
those who were receiving PA, the largest percentage was receiving 
aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC; 56.5 percent of those 
on PA were receiving AFDC). The second largest percentage was 
receiving aid to the totally and Permanently Disabled (APTD; 30 percent 
of the 377 receiving), and a smaller percentage was on OAA or MAA 
(12.0 percent of those receiving). Vhen we note the percentages 



receiv in g no assistance from public welfare by closure status groups 
ve see that the rehabilitated (CR) client, hare fared better than the 
other three group, (in term, of remaining independent of public as- 
stance grant.). Fifty-three percent of the CR. were independent 
of PA in July of 1969; thi. compare, with 36.5 percent of the CHR., 
32 percent of the CFI. and 1.2 percent of the CFV.. Contracting 
tho.e who received project .ervice. (the CR, plus CNR.) with those 
who did not (the CFI, and CFV.), ve see that approximately 10 percent 
*ore of the former ware independent of public welfare. 

In Table 6, we pre.ent the mean, and .tandard deviation, on 
five variable, by the closure .tatus categories of received service, 
(CR ♦ CNR) versus did n.t receive service. (CFI plus CFV). However, 
we al.o show a breakdown for the rehabilitated (CR) and not rehabili- 
tated (CRR) group.. At the time of the follow-up interview, the 
group which received .ervice. during the project, perceived themselves 
as somewhat more .everely disabled than the group vhich diO not receive 
service., a mean score of 2.7 versus 2.5 (on a scale of 1 to J», with 
U indicating a very severe disability). Thus, that the fomer group, 
those *ho received services, but especially the CR clients, show up 
favorably on almost every criterion factor which we review indicates 
that the projects had a favorable impact on the live, of tU clients 
who received services. 

Noting the status score (in Table 6) of the occupation, held 
by the client., once again those client, who received serMce. show 
up better. However, we .hould point out that the.e .tatu. score., 
which are ba.ed on U.S. Ce„.us f igU re. for the i960 censu*. ar, very 
low. In I960, only 20 percent of the U.S. labor force had status 
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TABLE 6 

lfEASS ^J TANDARD AVIATIONS ON SEVERITY OF DISABILITY 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS (of Present or\as t ££f * 
AGE, EDUCATIONAL INDEX, AND TOTAL 
NUMBER IN THE HOME FOR EACH CLOSURE STATUS GROUP 



Variables 

Severity of 
disability 1 



Occupational 
status 2 



Age 

Education^ 



Total number in 
home 



R|ceiyedSerYices Did Not Receive 

iotal C R CNR Services " Total 

(N-303) 



(N-558) (N-380) (N^178) 



2.7 
(1.4) 



4.4 
(2.5) 



2.5 
(1.5) 



3.3 
(1.1) 



4.5 
(2.5) 



4.1 
(2.4) 



2.5 
(1.5) 



4.2 
(2.6) 



(N-861) 

2.6 
(1.5) 



23.9 
(20.8) 


24.2 
(21.1) 


23.3 
(20.0) 


20.0 
(18.8) 


22.5 
(20.2) 


45.9 
(12.3) 


45.0 
(12.0) 


48.0 
(13.1) 


48.6 
(13.0) 


46.9 
(12.9) 


2.3 
(1.4) 


2.4 
(1.4) 


2.0 
(1.3) 


2.2 
(1.2) 


2.2 
(1.4) 



4.3 
(2.6) 



"•^^ - -icte. no reported 

the last occupation held. It £ £sed £ v\ r * 8t * tUS 8COre of 
u.ed in 1960 and 1970 censuses Cen8U8 at **« 'cores, 

3 The education scale utilised was as follows: 
0"No response 

]lr°i°^ ^""tion or some grade school 
z-completed grade school (sixth gcade) 
3-Some high school (7-11) 

"IZ "htl" 1 ,Ch001 " a ' UU * « f "' *W* Sr.de or 

5- CompIeted high school 

6- Business or technical training after M.h — 1. i 

7- Some college 8 atCer ni 8 h school completing 

^•Completed college 
9-Graduat* work 
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scores below 30 (on a range of from 01 to 99 — with 99 indicating the 
highest status jobs). Once again, we are reminded that the present 
sample is a severely disadvantaged one, not only in terms of the low- 
status Jobs which they are able to gain and hold, but also educationally 
and health-wise. 

The average age of our sample is years, with approximately 
66 percent of the respondents falling between thirty-four and sixty 
years of age. Thus, these persons are not young people, recently 
embarked on work and family careers, but adult Americans whose lives 
have been marked by ill-health en lack of skills in the labor market; 
the data in Table 6 illustrate this point* The average educational 
level of these 86l adults is slightly higher than seventh grade. Among 
those who received services, the average is eight years as opposed to 
seven for those who did not; further, among the rehabilitated, the 
average is closer to nine years. Fully two-thirds of our respondents 
have educational attainment levels ranging between some grade school 
and some high school. Only 12 percent actually completed the twelfth 
grade or better. 

The last item in Table 6, total number in the home, indicates 
that, on the average, the clients in our sample who received services 
have slightly larger families than those who did not receive services. 
In particular, the CRs had the largest number of people in the home. 
It should be kept in mind, here f that these summary figures, say, of 
J*. 5 persons in the home, are averages and as such obscure, to some 
extent, the true situation in which many of these clients live* These 
closure status categories lump together the single and older clients 
(who have no children at home) with those clients in their mid-thirties 
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and forties who have large numbers of children in the home. The modal 
number of children for the families in the present sample is four, 
with 38 percent (of those who have ever had any children) having five 
or more. Eighty-eight percent of the sample had had at least one 
child, and of these 759 clients, only 26 peicent had stopped with 
one or two children. 

In closing this general description of the interviewed sample of 
clients, three points should be emphasized: (l) The clients in the 
closed at referral, involuntarily (CFI) category constitute a 10 per- 
cent sample of all clients who were denied project services due to 
unfeasible prognosis. In contrast, the clients in the other three 
closure statuses are populations; that is, everyone closed as rehabil- 
itated, not rehabilitated, or as voluntarily declined in all four 
states, was included in our target population. (2) Some caution 
should be used in comparing the following two groups when assessing 
the effects of the project efforts: received services versus did not 
receive services. The reasons for this are two-fold: (a) the group • 
which received service is 6k percent white while the other group is 
only kO percent white; and (b) the former group is 51 percent male, 
while the latter group is 37 percent male. These aspects of the 
two groups are important because the data on the present sample shew 
considerable evidence of differential employment by sex and race. For 
example, whites of both sexes have higher status jobs than both sexes of 
the black clients. However, pay or wage discrimination seems to be more 
detrimental to the females than males of both races; that is, despite 
the higher educational levels of the women (than the men)in the present 
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sample, the women received a much lover weekly wage on their job at the 
time of the interview Among only those clients who were employed full- 
time when interviewed, the white males were receiving an average of 

$16.31 per week more than the black males, but $33.88 per week more 

than the white females and $39.12 per week more than the black females. 

More will be said of this in the Chapter on "Income at the Time of 

the Interview." 



CHAPTER III 



SERVICES PROVIDED, SERVICES PERCEIVED 
»» snalysi. in this Chapter vill dr.. on the infection 
collected on the Interview schedule .Ion* with infection coU.cted 
hy the a^cy on the Data II .beet or the origins! study. D>mber 
Of client, used for this enaly.i. .1 U be 86l reflecting the co*ple- 
tlon rate of our interview survey. 

m. s»ln thrust of this Chapter will „. to relate pattern, of 
service provision to two group.: deed rehabilitated and closed not 
rehabilitated. However, the point h M been that the counselors 
and oe.orh.rs of the two participating ageucle. were involved with 
the client, at the initial referral stage. ,*„ pattern of interaction 
will be renewed particularly in light of those client, who were eli- 
gible but voluntarily refused to participate in the progrsn,. 

lu v o lvencnt of CounsHors m „ . t „.,.„., ^ 

pr«io» Chapter a description of the .creening proc... .„ reviewed in- 
dicating why applicant, for public assistance did not participate in the 
progra* at the referral .tag. Coun.elor. and coworker, interviewed 
these applicant, to detemin. eligibility and encour^e the. to parti- 
cipate by explaining the potential benefit, to be derived fro. such a 
program. 

Table 7 presents the amount of n^^^.i * 

wm or Phonal involvement vith these 
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percentage distribution of interviews with vr counselors 

DURING REFERRAL PROCESS BY REHABILITATION OUTCOME^ 



Number of 
Intend evs Total 



Received Service 



Closed 

Rehabilitated 



None 


5.2 


2.9 


1 


25.1* 


22.9 


2 


20.1* 


21.1 


3 


15.1» 


17.9 


k 


ll.l 


10.8 


5 


5.0 


5.5 


6 


3.0 


2.6 


7 


3.2 


3.9 


8 


1.1 


.8 


9 or more 


10.0 


11.6 


Mean 


3.3 


3.6 



Closed Not 
Rehabilitated 



10.1 
30.9 
19-1 
10.1 
11.8 
3.9 
3.9 
1-7 
1-7 
6.7 



Did Not 
Receive 
Services 



16.8 
29.0 

19-1 
10.6 

11.9 
2.6 
3.3 
2.6 
• 7 
3.3 



2.8 



2.4 



Total 



9-3 
26.7 
20.0 
13.7 
11.4 
4.2 
3.1 
3.0 
• 9 
7.7 

3.0 



applicants at the initial stage of the project. We combined the closed 
rehabilitated and closed not rehabil tated into one category of those who 
received service. We combined the closed from referral, voluntarily and 
the closed from referral, involuntarily into the second category of those 
not receiving services. I» this light those who received service, had, 
on the average, 3.3 interviews while those who were eligible but did not 
receive services had, on the average. 2.8 interviews. It is true that, 
when this project started, emphasis on out reach programs and techniques 
to encourage people to participate were Just beginning. The probability 
is high that this group of voluntary refusals would be much lower today. 
The amount of personal involvement between counselors and case workers 
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and those who were declared ineligible was the least of all with only 
an average of 1.6 visits. It is clear that this group did not fit 
the guidelines for participation and generally it took only on interview 
to establish this. At the referral stage t the more personal involve- 
ment that the professionals had with the potential client, the greater 
the chances were that he or she would be accepted for participation 
in the program . 

Agency Provided Service for Those Participating in the Joint Program : 

Just as personal involvement by the professional staff was an 
Important factor in who participated in the program, it was an equally 
important factor in determining successful rehabilitation* 



TABLE 8 

PERCENTAGE OF CR AND CNR CLIENTS RECEIVING 
INTERVIEWS WITH VR COUNSELORS DURING PROJECT 



Number of 


CR 




CNR 




Interviews 


No. 


Z 


No. 


Z 


None 


20 


5.3 


21 


11.8 


One 


26 


6.8 


11 


6.2 


Two 


44 


11.6 


24 


13.5 


Three - Four 


87 


22.9 


50 


28.1 


Five - Six 


68 


17.9 


30 


16.8 


Seven - Eight 


36 


9.5 


10 


5.6 


Nine - Ten 


34 


9.0 


9 


5.1 


Eleven - Twelve 


19 


5.0 


11 


6.2 


Thirteen - Nineteen 


38 


10.0 


12 


6.7 


Total 


380 


100.0 


178 100.0 


Mean: 


8.4 




4.9 





Table 8 shows the number of interviews received by the CR and CNR 
clients during the course of the projects. As the data show, the CR 
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client, received «ore VR coun.elor attention during the project. 

than the CflB clients. . , 

While 5.3 percent of the CR'. received no 

interview during the project, 11.8 percent of the CNR', had none. 
Ai.o, the average number of interview, received wa. 8.4 for the CR 

client, a. ccp.red with 4.9 for the CNR'.. The greater the P 

i nyolve»ent of the profea.ional .t.ff «« indicated k v nuaber of ln ,. r _ 

viSajude to client durl n. the project, the .u. 

for 8ucc ea.ful rehabilitation . 

Table 9 .how. the rehabilitated (CR) and not rehabilitated (CNR) 

client, who received ..ch type of .ervice provided by VR during the 

Project.. The.e data .how that a larger percentage of the CR client. 

received e.ch type of .ervice li.t.d, with the exception of .aintenance 

TABLE 9 

PERCENTAGES 01 CLIOTS RECEIVMG VR SERVICES DCRINC THE PROJECTS — 
AT COST OR AT NO COST BY CLOSURE STATUS 



Services 

Rehabilitation 

Centers 
Workshops 
Diagnostic 
Surgery and 

Treatment 
Prosthetic 

Appliances 
Hospitalization 

and Convalescence 
Job training/ 

Training Hats. 
Maintenance 

and Transportation 
Tools, equipment 

end Licenses 
Other 



5.8Z 
2.4 
84.2 


2.4Z 

1.6 

9.5 


3.9Z 
2.2 
76.4 


2. 27. 
1.7 
12.9 


5.2Z 
2.3 
81.7 


2.3Z 
1.6 
10.6 


7.5Z 
3.9 
92.3 


41.0 


7.9 


20.8 


9.0 


34.6 


8.2 


42.8 


22.6 


1.0 


11.2 


2.8 


20.8 


1.6 


20.6 


21.8 


7.9 


8.4 


5.6 


17.6 


7.2 


24.7 


18.4 


2.4 


9.0 


3.4 


15.4 


2.7 


18.1 


33.4 


8.2 


36.5 


7.3 


34.4 


7.9 


42.3 


4.7 
10.3 


1.8 
1.0 


1.1 
9.0 


1.7 
2.2 


3.6 
9.9 


1.8 
1.4 


5.4 
11.3 
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and transportation. Slightly more of the CNR clients [kk percent) 
than the CR client. [k2 percent) received the latter service. The 
single type of service which was received by most of the clients 
was interviews with VR personnel, including direct interviews with 
the client as well as with client family members, employers and/or 
other placement sources. The second most-generally provided services 
were those involving health or physical restoration activities; of 
the 558 CR and CNR clients, only 35 (or 6.3 percent) failed to re- 
ceive at least one health service. The third moat-generally provided 
services were those of a maintenance nature; 1*7 percent of the CR 
and CNR clients received at least one service of this type. And, 
finally, the category of services provided fewest of the accepted 
clients were those of a Job-training/re-training nature; only 123, 
or 22 percent, of the clients received services of this type. The 
data in Table 10 suggest that the more services a client receives 
from VR, the greater his chances for a successful rehabilitation. In 
particular, this generalization appears to hold only for services 
which involve health or physical restoration and/or ^training 
or related services. That is, the receipt of maintenance/transporta- 
tion services apparently had little direct influence on rehabilitation 
OUtCOne * Specifically, services P rnvld , d during nm^ct by VR. which 
were health a,d/or Job-training related, l e ased the e h MeM n f . 
successful rehabilitation . 

Moving on to review the data on services provided by the Public 
Assistance agencies during the projects, Table 10 shows that very 
similar percentages of the clients in each closure status, CR and CNR, 
received each type of PA service. The greatest differences appear to 
involve educational or vocational training and health services, 
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in that more of tha CNR than CR client, racaivad service, of tha.a 
types (the diffarence. favoring the CNR client, are 6.1 and 7.8 
Percent,, re.peetiv.Ty). When the percent.,, difference, fevor th. 



TABLE io 



RECFTVv^5™ E °T CR AND CNR CLIENTS WHO 
RECEIVED PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES DURING PROJECT 



Service, by r « ,„ .... 

PW S* (N-380? CNR (N.178J 

■ * 1 * Z 



Education or Vocational 
Training Jq7 

Health 22A 

Improving Family 126 

Haintaining Family 135 

Protection of Children 

Protection of Adult. 

Return Adult. Hose 

Self-Care 

Main or Improve Social 
Relation Participation in 
Community Life 47 

Self-Support 164 



78 
26 
10 



51.8 


103 


57.9 


59.0 


119 


66.8 


33.2 


65 


36.5 


35.5 


61 


34.3 


20.5 


30 


16.8 


6.8 


19 


10.7 


2.6 


4 


2.2 


12.9 


16 


9.0 


12.4 


17 


9.6 


43.2 


76 


42.7 



CR client., m no inet«*. i. thi. difference greeter teen , percent 
(3.9 percent nor. of the CR then CNR client, received ..if C er, 

•««!".). a'--«rvlce. oro.,^ „ T ■■ , ^ ^ ^ 

th e cllCTte- chence. of .-.- eft.! rjheMl^gtlon 

Deli very of A„.ncT Service. .. P erceived by 

to thi. .notion, th. ,„..tion i. po.ed „ to ho. th. client., .« 

~o to fonr veer, efter project doeore, perceive th. delivery of ..r- 
Vic„ bv th. project e.«cl... tncl^ i, th , lntervl „ „„. 
"gnrdin, ten epecific ..rvic. offered b, either or both of th. tvo 
M-cie. .nd th. client, ver. Mk ed to indict, vhich „„ci.. f.rnl.h.0 
the ..rvicee, or if neither or both did. T.bl. u , urnl . he , . lwMty 
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TABLE 11 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGENCY AND CLOSURE STATUS OP CLIENTS 
PERCEPTION OP SERVICES RECEIVED 



Type of Service 



Agency 



Voc. Rehab. public Welfare Both Neither 



1. Money to support 

yourself and family 

2. Medical Services, 

dental care or drugs 

3. Rehabilitative devices 

such as eye glasses, 
hearing aid, artificial 
limb, wheel chair, etc. 25 



CR 
4 
44 



10. 



Help for emotional 
probl* 



4. 



5. Help with family 

problems 

6. Vocational or trade 

school trsining 

7. On the Job training 

8. College education, 

tuition fees 

9. Job Counseling and 

guidance 



13 



26 
14 



Help respondent find 
a Job 



38 
16 



C NR 
5 
26 



17 

10 

4 

15 
12 

2 

40 

10 



CR 

61 
27 



CR CNR CR CNR CR CNR 



66 6 5 29 24 



50 14 11 15 13 



16 

7 

17 

2 
1 



6 
2 



29 1 0 58 54 

14 2 3 78 73 

21 4 6 72 69 

4 2 2 70 79 

2 0 0 85 86 

1 1 0 95 97 

5 4 4 52 51 

3 2 2 80 85 



of the results of the clients' re.pon.es to these questions. 

There are several broad generalization which can be msde concerning 
the delivery of service, by the t*o agencies .a perceived by the client, 
in this study. Pir.t, with the exception of financial support which 
*«. provided largely by Public A..i«tance, the raining .ervice. 



were 
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S.cond, th. two ..r«c.. Mrcel ^ aa b. log recelvea 
fre,u«ntly by th. cli.ot. .ere financial support for th , ^ 

»d hi. fM a ljr , „„ ^d!^, aental) „ d ^ MmM> ^ 

ther. 1. a con.lst.ot ln vhlch cllentl recelYed Mrvlce bJr 

th ' °< •«"*«• « of providi., ^.Mutative 

-vie... ID th . foraer c „ e> ^ of ^ ^ 

th. CB cll .nt. indicated that ^ aerylM proridei ^ TocMicMi 
r.habllitatlon. „d a7 ^ „ „ ^ ^ ^ 

far., m th. .... of th. cm cn«„t.. hov. T .r. « „. rcm wroelved 

this service as provided ^ vooatloMl reh . Mllt4tion ^ 5o percMt 

perceived it as provided by public va i f «„ . ., 

/ welfare. A similar patten, prevails 

1. the prcvi.lon „ f rehabilitative device.. lc th . C18e of ^ 
rehabilitated. 25 percent ltentlfled yoc>tlon>i reh>MutitiM m ^ 
«g..cy Providing thi. .„*„, with i 6 p . roeBt indlcatlng ^ wel _ 
in th. case or the « client.. hov . y . r , . reye „ e ^ 

found »ith IT percent identifying yo „ the provider or thi. ..rvice 
*nd 29 percent, PW. 

Evaluation nf Services Off*™*,*, t , 

gio M orrered . In addition to identifying th. a.rvics 

"hich th. client recalled a, orrered to hi., son, nation, were ashed 
in a nor. g.„. ra i , raaelork th „ Just ^ ^ 

question «. phrased aa folio..: . Wlng th , m> ^ ^ ^ 

vocations rehabilitation counselor do that you r.lt .„ helprul, I'll 

read you some things he or «h» u 

ngs or she might have done and you can tell me if 

your counselor did it for you " Th. k , 

or you. The five broad areas which were 
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TABLE 12 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGENCY AND CLOSURE STATUS OF RATING OF 

HELPFUL OP SERVICES RECEIVED 



Talking With 
Respondent 

Giving Job 
Information 

Was Not HeJpful 

Did Not See 
Respondent 

Help Financial 
Problems 

Help Childrens' 
Problems 



VR 

Percent Feel HeJpful 
CR CNR 



PW 

Percent Feel Helpful 
CR CNR 



Arranging Medical 
Services 

Arranging Job 
Training 



66.3 
30.8 
76.8 
30.3 

M 

3.9 



1*7.0 
20.2 
6k. 6 

27.5 
11.8 

9.6 



35.U 



U6.1 



55.3 



56.2 



5.3 
18.2 
61.8 
25.0 



7.9 
10.7 
6U. 6 
25.3 



thought typical of the services provided by vocational rehabilitation 
counselors were: (1) helped you get a Job, (2) arranged for medical 
services, ( 3 ) arranged for Job training, (h) talked with you, and ( 5 ) 
gave you Job information; also, there was a space for Other. The rank 
order of frequency with which these service, vere mentioned can be seen 
in Table 12. The most frequently checked service vas talking with the 
respondent, followed by arranging for medical services. There vas a 
drop off fro* these two to another group of two services: arranging 
job training and giving Job information. The differential between 
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reception of services by the CR and CNR clients is evident here as 
well as in our previous discussion. In all types of eervices a smaller 
proportion of the CUR than CR clients viewed services as helpful. Also 
in a negative way, a question was placed as to whether the counselor 
was helpful and here, again, the not rehabilitate! clients indicated 
less perception of services in that 12 percent said that the counselor 
was not helpful and 10 percent said that they did not see the counselor 
at all. When we combine the information from the last two tables, 
the clients' perceptions of the quantity and quality of services rendered 
by VR counselors emerge quite clearly. The services VR g royldes most 
effectively and most frequently a r e arranging for medical services and 
general counseling of thw cH>nt.. 

In the case of public welfare caseworkers , the clients were asked 
to indicate whether the counselor v*~ helpful in our four bromd areas : 
helped with financial problems, helped with childrens' problems, talked 
with respondent, and arranged for medical and dental services, vs 
might have been expected, both the CR and CUR clients ranked trying 
to help with financial problems as the service most helpful to them, 
followed by the caseworker talked with the respondent; third was 
arranged for medical services; and fourth, helped with chi.ldrens' 
problems. In the cases of arranging for medical services and talking 
with the respondent, the highest proportion of clients tended to identify 
this service with vocational rehabilitation. In .ae case of the ser- 
vices identified broadly as relating to vocational rehabilitation, a 
higher proportion of the CR clients indicated these se.-vices were 
helpful than did the CHR clients. In the case of those services iden- 
tified with public welfare, there seems to be about equal distribution 
of the CR and CNR clients; and in these two cues, the higher proportion 
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declsri:* t„. services helpful >aa „ «,„ CJ]) cttegoty wher ^ io 

the CR one. In other ...as, th. ev.lu.tio,, of »h.t the case.or.er Md 
se.«d to he .ore even* uivlded betvee „ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
»» the ess, of the vocations! rehsoilitstion oouoselor, the C clients 
seened to perceive VH counselor services as helpful. Jh.^ervices 

Public Assists nrovi,., ggt , n , ^ ; 

E rovidlo« „e 1p for finance ^o,,_ ^ 

client , 

t-M.^IW^.^-.^ .. T , fc 

clients were then ...ed to indicate the set helpful service rendered 
by vocstlonal reh.hllit.tion counselors M d/or puhllc „ f „ e ca>e _ 
vorsers. m . resulta „ f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

*"* ^ l "- ^ »-e clients- potions. .^. r , 



_the. 

vocational reh.MHt.tmn con lor, OMs ls eTiienced „ y ^ ^ 

thst 50 percent o, those clients 0lO5ed „ rehabllUlt([d 
thst the ^t helpful service fro. the voctionl reh.hilit.tion counseior 
™ arr^in* for redid services as compared .ith 11.6 percent of those 
clients .ho thought thst thi. .as th. nost helpful service provided h, 
puhlic .elfsre CMBrorker .. „ e ollents ^ ^ 

service rendered * puhlic ..Ifsre cascorsers «s the on. of furuishin/ 
«nsncisl Sid snd uei9tMce . A ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

consists throughout the client,, evaluations is the differential propor- 
tion in closed Militated »d closed not rehahilitated *, define *at 
is the ».t helpful 8errlce rend .„ d ^ TOc . tlonii rehabllltaUon _ ^ thi< 

« — that 5 0 percent of the , client, identified arran.in g nodical 
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TABLE 13 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF VR SERVICES WHICH WERE THOUGHT MOST 
HELPFUL BY CLIENT BY CLOSURE STATUS 



Services 



Arranging Medical Services 
Arranging for Job Interview 
Talking with Respondent 
Helping get a Job 
Giving Job Information 
Other 

Unable to Say 



Closed Closed, Not 

Rehabilitated Rehabilitated 



Percent 


Percent 


50.3 


36.5 


13.2 


8.4 


12.1 


20.8 


6.8 


2.2 


1.6 


2.8 


3.4 


1.7 


12.6 


27.5 



TABLE lk 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC WELFARE SERVICES WHICH WERE THOUGHT 
MOST HELPFUL BY CLIENT BY CLOSURE STATUS 



Services 



Clossd 

Rehabilitated 



Closed, Not 
Rehabilitated 



Financial Probl 

Arranging Medical and 
Dental Services 

Talking with Respondent 

Childrens Probli 

Other 

Unable to Say 



Percent 
47.6 

11.6 
5.8 
3.9 
3.2 

27,9 



Percent 
54.5 

12.9 
2.2 
1.7 
2.2 

26.4 



ho 

services as the most important as compared to only 36 percent of the 
CNR's. This differential is present in all but two instances in the 
evaluation of the services. 

Summary 

This Chapter has briefly examined five major areas which relate 
directly to either the provision of services to the client by the 
agency, or to the receipt of such services as perceived by the client. 
In the first major area, that of the extent of involvement of counselors 
and caseworkers with the client at the time of referral, it was found 
that the more personally involved the agency staff becomes during the 
referral period with the potential client, the greater the likelihood 
of the client being accepted for services . 

The second major area deals with services provided for the 
participants in the Joint program. Again it was concluded that the 
greater the involvement of the staff the greater the client's chances 
for successful rehabilitation. 

Not only is there a direct relationship between the number of 
counselor interviews a nd the chances of successful rehabilitation , 
but also, there exists a direct relationship between the number of 
different services pro vided and the chances for successful rehabili- 
tation. This finding is especially true for services which involve 
health or physical restoration and/or .lo b training or related services. 

With regard to the services provided by the PA agencies, it was 
found that similar percentages of clients in either closure status, 
CR or CNR, received each type of PA service. In other words, the 
closure status of the client does not discriminate among th, vwJoun 
types of services provided by PA. It is concluded that the n»rvin» 



provided the client by PA had no observable effect on the clients' 

chances for successful rehabilitation. 

The third major area previously discussed deals with the delivery 
of services as perceived by the client. Exclusive of financial 
support, which nearly 2/3 of either the CR or CNR groups felt came 
entirely from PW, the remaining services were largely perceived by 
the clients as originating from either one agency or the other. In 
addition, the two services perceived by the client as being most 
frequently received are financial support for the client and medical, 
dental, and drug services. Finally it was found that the closure 
status discriminated among the types of services received as perceived 
by the client. 

The fourth major area examined the clients' evaluation of services 
offered by the agencies . It was found that the client , regardless of 
closure status, viewed the VR counselor as being most helpful when the 
counselor was talking with the respondent, or when the counselor 
arranged for medical services. Then, too, regardless of type of 
service being discussed, the CRs were more likely to rate the service 
as being helpful than were the CNRs. It is concluded that based ut,on 
the clients* evaluations, the services which are most frequently and 
most effectively provided by VR are arranging for medical services and 
general counseling. 

With regard to the PW caseworkers, both CR and CMR rated heJp 
with financial problems as being the most beneficial service provided 
by PA. This was followed by general counseling; next was provision 
of medical services; and last wan help with ch i J <1 n»ns ' prohj -mr. . 

It is interesting to notice that in Ut» canr- of «ervlf".«, usually 
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associated with VR, a greater proportion of CR than CNR indicated 
these services were helpful. On the other hand, those service, usually 
identified with PW, a greater proportion of CNR than CR viewed these 
services as helpful. In any event, jtjg conclude that baged T ~ 

the clients' evaluations, the services which w 8t fregU(tnf . 1y ^ 

e ffectively provided by PW wer. financial an. counseli ng assistance 
The last major area discussed previously in this Chapter deals 
with the clients' evaluations of most helpful service rendered by the 
two agencies. The clients felt that the most helpful service offered 
by VR counselors was arranging for medical services, and further, this 
particular service was felt to be offered primarily by the VR counselor. 
On the other hand, the clients felt that the most helpful service 
offered by PW was furnishing financial aid. Finally, it was found 
that the closure status of the client discriminated among the most 
helpful services rendered by VR. Fully one-half of the CR group felt 
that the provision of medical services was the most important service 
provided by VR, as opposed to slightly over 1/3 of the CNR group. On 
the other hand, 21 percent of the CNR, and only i 2 percent of the CR 
group felt talking with respondent was the most important service 
rendered. 



CHAPTER IV 



THE SSK?*' ASSESSM ENT OF JOINT PROGRAM 

THROUGH AGENCY OBTAINED DATA ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Introduction 

One phase of the data collection in the follow-up study included 
a request to the public assistance agencies in the four projects for 
a welfare history on each applicant for public assistance who was re- 
ferred to the program, between the dates of January, 1963, and July 31, 
1969. 

The records on which the analysis in this Chapter is based is 
limited to 1,0611 of the target population of 1,1*1. Data on PA status 
were supplied for only 1,152 for whoa data were secured, 88 (or 7.6 per- 
cent) were deceased. Since there was no way for us to determine the date 
on which expiration of these clients occurred, it seemed advisable to 
exclude them from the sample. Included in the 1.06k case records analyzed 
are many of the interviewed clients (729) as well as many of the not 
located clients (335). 

Before proceeding to the results of the data analysis, one additional 
point should be not ed. Ac c o rdi ng to the figures to be presented. «„iv 
36.5 percent of the l,o6k client s in the gagg le were receiving p ublic 
assistance payments as of JuJy 31, io*° There is considerable 
evidence that this figure may be too low; that is, it no doubt is fairly 
accurate for the clients w ho were living in one of the six counties on 
that date. However, there is really no way to determine the welfare 
status of the clients who had moved out of one of these counties. It 



was reported by the project interviewers that 251 of the 1,061. sample 
clients (or 23.0 percent) had at the time of the interview either moved 
from the county or were unable to be located. It is possible that some 
of these clients reported by the PW agencies as inactive may well have 
been receiving welfare in some other county or state. 2 

A Review of the Agency Reported Data : 

In Chapter I, mention was made of at least six points which would 
be covered in the analysis of the PA agency data. These six points in- 
cluded average number of weeks per year since closure that clients received 
PA grants; the average number of applications and approvals per year; changes 
in category by type of PA received during this time-period; type of PA 
received as of July 31, 1969; and the monetary size of the PA grants for 
those receiving assistance as of July 31, 1969. 

The average IcnKth of time covered hv t.h WP ^ o rrig v ** hh n ~, t v^ 
During this period they had been on public assistance an average o f 
nineteen weeks per year. Only one out of every seven made an applica- 
tion per year vith onl y one out of every ten being approved . 

The average number of applications per year as well as average 
number of approvals per year seem rather low. In reviewing the records. 
it vas fo und that »2» clients had never received public assistance alnre 
closure. During the period from closure to collection of data, 1*10 
applied for public assistance and only 312 received approval. Some 230 
clients were on public assistance after their records were closed were 



th. 1 2T ? e H e T ld !/ Ce vhich J ead V° the foregoing conclusion centers on 
the located (and/or interviewed) clients. Of the 729 clients in the 
present sub-sample who were interviewed on whom agency data were ob- 
tained (and who therefore are known to have been residing in the same 
county as where the project occurred) the agencies reported that 1*5 8 
percent were receiving public assistance as of July 31 , i960 This ' 

P !^ 1 ent T 1 i Lf° nSiderably hieher than the 36.5 percent for the total 
sample of 1,06U. 
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receiving benefits from public assistance agencies on the average of 
32 weeks per yeac. 



Effectiveness of Joi nt Program as Revealed by Public Assistance Records : 

One of the goals of this Joint program was to provide rehabilita- 
tion services in an effort to remove clients from dependency on public 
assistance. In reviewing the public assistance records, we were 
covering anywhere from three to five years after the client had left 
the program either closed rehabilitated or closed not rehabilitated. 
In either case they had received some service from the joint program. 

In looking at Table 15, it should be noted that, for the group 
receiving service, the time lapsed is shorter by one year than for 
the group who did not receive service. 

TABLE 15 

Average Number of Years, Average Number of Weeks Per Year on 
Public Assistance, and Average Number of Applications and Approvals 
Per Year Since Project Closure for Those Receiving Service by Closure 
Status and for Those Not Receiving Services 



Average 
Average Number 
Number Years Weeks/year 
Since Project On PA Since 
Closure Closure 



Average 
Number of 

Applications 
for PA/year 

Since Closure 



Average 
Number of 
Approvals 
for PA/year 
Since Closure 



Received Service 
Clcsed, 
Rehabilitated 

Closed, Not 
Rehabilitated 

Not Receiving 
Services 

Total 



3.45 
3.46 

3.53 

4.52 
3.84 



19.90 
15.29 

24.26 

21.81 
19.30 



.12 
.11 

.15 

.16 
.15 



.08 
.07 

.10 

.10 
.10 
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There is little information relating to other group experiences 
in the use of public assistance over a period of time. But in this 
stufr the applicants for public assistance had been on public assis- 
tance on the average of 1 9 weeks out of each year for the past three 
years. Those public assistance ap plicants who had been accepted for 
service had a welfare h istory of a little over 20 weeks per year as 
compared to 22 weeks per year for tho se applicants for assistance not 
accepted in the progra m. Within the category accepted fnr service, 
the closed rehabilitat ed had an average number of weeks on p ublic 
assistance of 15 wjeks service vher» there is a difference of Q ***** 
between those rehabilitate d and those not . Length of time spent on 
public assistance was less for those receiving service and the shortest 
period of all was for those receiving service and closed rehabilitated. 
Although the time spent on public assistance favored those who have 
received services, the differences ass ume greater qualitative impor- 
tance when it is realized that the gro up who received services had 60 
percent with a secondary disability as compared with 36 percent of 
those who did not receive services. The presence of a secondary dis- 
ability was considered a measure of the severity of the disabling con- 
dition. For those who were successfully rehabilitated, the average number 
of weeks on public assistance of this three year period showed an average 
difference of ten weeks for those not rehabilitated and a difference 
of six weeks less than those who did not receive services. This was accom- 
plished in the face of the fact that 60 percent of the group rehabilitated 
had a secondary disability as contrasted to 3 6 percent of the group who 
did not receive services. 

The less time spent on public assistance represents more time em- 
ployed in the labor market. Yet the group receiving services had a 
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more unfavorable employment record prior to entering the program. 
Approximately 24 percent had not worked full-time in the five years 
prior to referral as contrasted to only 15 percent of those not 
receiving services. Within the group receiving services, those closed 
not rehabilitated had the most unfavorable work history of all the 
groups with 32 percent having no full-time employment in the five 
years prior to referral. Thus, if the proportion with a high severity 
of disability and an unfavorable work history prior to referral is 
taken into account, the lower average time on public assistance in 
the last three year s for those receiving services was more impressive 
in that a higher pro portion had secondary disabilities and unfavorable 
employm ent history prior to entering the prog ram. 

Although there was no way we could compare the average number of 
weeks per year on public assistance with some previous period, it is 
clear that dependenc y on public assistance is much less (15.3 weeks) 
for those who were succ essfully rehabilitated than for any other group. 
The most dependent group of pu blic assistance was the closed not 
rehabilitated . 

Change in type of Publi c Assistance : The five year history of the clients' 
public welfare records allowed us to analyze the changes in types of assis- 
tance received between closure date and July, 1969. The majority of clients 
received primarily the s ame type of PA year after year; at least, over a 
period of time as brie f as the one covered here, one to seven years, the 
data suggest that this is the changes in types of PA over this time 

were reported for only 75 clients. Two types of changes were most fjegugnt: 
fir^t, from AFDC only to AFDC pins AFTD (17 clients, or 22.7 percent 
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TABLE 16 

(Percent Distribution) Whether Applicants had a Secondary 
Disability at Referral by Rehabilitation Outcoae 



Whether had 

Secondary 

Disability 




Received Service 


Did Not 
Receive 
Service 




Total 


Closed, 
Rehabilitated 


Closed, Not 
Rehabilitated 


Total 


Yes 


61.3 


59.7 


65.3 


36.9 


52.8 


No 


39.9 


40.3 


34.7 


63.1 


47.2 


_Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Nuaber 


(693) 


(474) 


(219) 


(371) 


(1,064) 



TABLE ij 

Percent Distribution of Number of Years Since Client Worked 
Pull-Time (At Referral) by Rehabilitation Outcome 



Number of 

Years Since 

Worked Full- 
Time Total 



Received Services 



Closed, 
Rehabilitated 



Closed, Not 
Rehabilitated 



Did tot 
Receive 

Service Total 



Less than 












one year 


28.6 


32.5 


20.1 


38.0 


31.8 


More than 












one, less 












than 3 


18.2 


16.7 


21.5 


21.8 


19.5 


More than 












3, less than 












5 


11.5 


11.0 


12.8 


6.5 


9.8 


5 years or 












more 


24.2 


20.7 


32.0 


14.8 


21.0 


Never 


17.0 


18.6 


13.7 


- 18.6 


17.6 


Unknown 


.5 


.6 


.0 


.3 


.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


693 


(474) 


(219) 


371 


(1,064) 
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of the 75); and second , from APTD to old Age Assistance (16. or 
21.:, percent). The third moat frequent changes was from AFDC to APTD 
(12, or 16.0 percent); fourth, from AFDC plus APTD to AFDC only (or 
9.3 percent); and fifth, from AFDC plus OAA to DAA only. All remaining 
types of changes— of which there were fifteen-involved only one or two 
clients. It should be noted that many more of the clients-than only 
75-changed PA status during the yeara after closure; however, their 
pattern was one of moving from the status of recipient to non-recipient 
or vice versa. In the event that they did reapply, they tended to be 
approved for the same type of assistance they had received previously. 

P ublic Assistance Status As of July 1, 1969 

In the previous sectior, we have viewed the program i n light of the 
applicants five year public assistance record. Here the analysis 
focuses on their status at the time the records were compiled. At that 

TABLE 18 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE STATUS AS OF JULY 1, 1969 
BY REHABILITATION OUTCOME AND CLOSURE STATUS 



ER?C 



Public 

Assistance 

Status 



Received Service 



Total Closed, 

Rehabilitated 



Closed, Not 
Rehabilitated 



Not Re- 
ceived 

Service Total 



Inactive 65.8 
APTD 8.2 
APTD and AFDC 2.0 

AFDC 20.5 
plus other but 
not APTD .2 

OAA 1.9 
AB .2 

Misc. 1.2 
Total 100.0 

Number 693 



72.2 
4.6 
2.1 

18.4 

.4 
1.5 
.2 
.6 
100.0 
470 



51.4 


59.3 


63.5 


16.4 


12.9 


9.9 


1.9 


1.3 


1.8 


25.2 


19.4 


20.1 


.0 


.3 


.3 


2.8 


6.2 


3.4 


.5 


.0 


.2 


1.9 


.6 


.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


214 


371 


1064 



— me iiinuuutcj.on ci 

relating to the reported percentages of inactives. 
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time 65.3 percent of those who had receiv e d services w»r» inactive M 
far as the public assistance records w e re concerned as compared with 
5?.3 Percent of those who had not rece i ved service . This leaves 237 
of those who were receiving service on some type of public assistance 
at that time. Of this number, lUU, or 60.8 percent, were receiving 
AFDC benefits. This would in dicate that of th os e who had received 
service and were on public assistant at the time the record., were 
tabulated, six out of ten v»r» n gceWln g AFDC benefits v ho j n aQS t 
Ca8eS Vere vo°en with children. For those who had not received service, 
151 were receiving some form of public assistance and of this number 
73 or five out of every ten were receiving AFDC benefits. 

Among those who had received services and were on some type of 
public assistance, 2k percent were receiving APTD benefits which in 
most cases would prevent them from seeking employment. For those who 
had not received services 31 percent receiving some form of public 
assistance were recieving APTD; this suggests that appro* W..-i Y gag 
out of five clients on public assistan ce in I960 w-re chronic di 3 - 
ability cases who would not be eli gib le for employ ment.. 

Public Assistance Status At Time of Interview : An additional check on the 
number of persons in this study receiving public assistance is the question 
asked at the time of interview. Ther- is a difference between the infor- 
mation received from the client at this time, some three to six months 
after the period included in the welfare records. Th* difference could 
be in the perception of the client or represent a change in status 
during this six month period. 
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TABLE 19 



Percent Distribution of Type of Public Assistance Received 
At Tine of Interview by Rehabilitation Outcome 



Type of 




Received Service 


Did Not 




Public 




Closed 


Closed, Not 


Receive 




Assistance 




Total 


Rehabilitated 


Rehabilitated 


Service 


Total 


Inactive 


47.8 


53.2 


36.5 


38.3 


44.5 


AFDC 


22.2 


20.0 


27.0 


21.5 


22.0 


APTD 


11.0 


6.8 


19.7 


17.5 


13.2 


OAA 


3.6 


2.6 


5.6 


7.9 


5.1 


Other 


3.5 


3.7 


4.5 


2.6 


3.5 


No 












information 


11.5 


13.7 


6.7 


12.2 


11.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


(558) 


(380) 


(178) 


(303) 


(861) 


According 


to the self report of 


the total interviewed 55.5 


percent 


were receiving 


some 


type of public assistance as contrasted to 


36.5 



percent as reported sly months earlier from the welfare records. (Ta- 



blA9 ) . This is quite a difference and if some of the ones where no 
information could be collected , 11.7 percent, were on public assistance, 
it would increase the difference even more. 

When public assistance status is viewed by rehabilitation outcome, 
the number who were inactive, not receiving public assistance, decreas es 
from 65,8 percent, welfare records data, to 47.8 percent, self report 
at time of interview, a decrease of 18 percent . The difference for those 
not receiving service is 21 percent, from 59.3 percent to 38.3 percent . 
The difference between these two sources of information is 19 perccat . 
The self-reporting of the clients at time of interview places approxi- 
mately 19 percent more of them on public assistance than did the welfare 
records. The proportion receiving each typ* of public assistance did 
not vary to much between the two reports, although there was an increase 
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in proportion receiving APTD in the self -reported data. 



Public Assistance Payments as of July 31 ; 

According to the records, the aver» f > MQlint Of p«y»»«f cecaiaed 
by these clients from Public Assistance as of July 31. 1969 was $36.44 . 
As indicated in Table 20 the average payents were greater for those 
who had received service, $39.32^ than for those who had not received 
services ($31.06). 



TABLE 20 

Average Amount of Public Assistance Payments as of 
July 31, 1969 by Rehabilitation Outcome 



Public Received Service Did Not 

Assistance Closed Closed, Not Receive 

Payment Total Rehabilitated Rehabilitated Service Total 



Mean Payments 
All in 

Category $39.32 $31.82 $56.12 $31.06 $36.44 

Mean for Only 
Those Receiv- 
ing P. A." $118.40 $120.02 $116.60 $79.47 $103.40 

Percentage in 
Category 
Receiving ?.A. 

On 7/31/69 33. 2% 27.6Z 48.6% 39.1Z 36. 5Z 



a Por thirteen cases who were reported as active on P. A., no informa- 
tion regarding the sire of their monthly grants was given. Thus, they 
are excluded from this column but not included in the percentage one. 

When the closure status of those receiving service was examined, 
the closed rehabilitated had a higher mean average payment. However, 
this is explained by looking at the last row in the Table which gives 
the percentage of the category receiving public assistance. As has 
been discussed earlier, a smaller proportion of those receiving ser- 
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vices were receiving public assistance payments and a smaller pro- 
portion of those closed rehabilitated were on public assistance. 
When payments are related to those receiving public assistance, the 
average amount of payments received goes up in every category. In 
fact, the average amounts by categories is reversed with those not 
recieving services receiving, on the average, $1*0.00 a month less. 
Although those who were closed rehabilitated had only about three out 
of ten receiving public assistance payments, they were, on the average, 
the highest payments in any category. 

One explanation for these differences in payments by rehabilitation 
outcome could be that the four states had different levels of public 
assistance funding. For the period under consideration in this study, 
New Jersey had the highest average payment with $162.77 per month; 
West Virginia was second highest with $128.66; and Florida and Arkansas 
were very low with $75.33 and $70.00, respectively. From this it is 
clear that the state of residence is more important than rehabilitation 
outcome as far as the amount of average public assistance payments . The 
greater part of the difference in average monthly payment between those 
receiving services and those not receiving services can be accounted 
for by the fact that only nine percent of those not receiving service 
are from New Jersey or West Virginia, the states with the highest 
average payments, as compared to U6.9 percent of those receiving 
services . 

Summary 

We can briefly summarize this Chapter by saying that the group 
accepted for service averaged 19-9 weeks on public assistance per year, 
while the group not accepted for service averaged 21.8 weeks per year 
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TABLE 21 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MAIN SOURCE OF SUPPORT 
BY REHABILITATION OUTCOME 



Source of 
Support 



Own 

earnings 
Spouse 9 8 

earnings 
Children's 

earnings 
Parent 9 s 

earnings 
Social 

Security 
Pensions 
Other 
Welfare 

Payments 
No Report 

Total 
Number 





Received Service 


Did Not 




Total 


Closed 

Rehabilitated 


Closed Not 
Rehabilitated 


Receive 
Service 


Total 


29.4 


38.2 


10.7 


7R 1 
t.O . ± 




9.0 


9. '7 


7.3 


9.2 


9.1 


2 5 

Cm m J 


3.4 


0.6 


1.3 


2.1 


1.3 


0.3 


3.4 


0.3 


0.9 


16.3 
4.5 
2.8 


12.9 
3.4 
1.8 


23.6 
6.7 
1.7 


20.5 
3.3 
2.2 


17.8 
4.1 
2.0 


33.2 
1.7 


27.9 
2.4 


45.5 
0.5 


33.4 
1.7 


33.4 
1.7 


100.0 
(558) 


100.0 
(380) 


100.0 
(178) 


100.0 
(303) 


100.0 
(861) 



were receiving their major source of income from these sources. It 
should be pointed out that this was the respondents perception of the 
major sources of support and it does not mean that those who listed 
other than public assistance payments as major sources of income did 
not receive some portion of their income from public assistance. 

From the various sources of income given in the previous Table, 
we have calculated per capita income per client. As shown in the Table, 
the range of total family income from all sources was relatively limited. 
For rhff pntire sample of 861 the mean or average per capita annual income 
from all aourcea was *Q8s . The distribution of income va8 heavily 
flkwpd rffh 52.2 percent receivin g less than $800 per year from all 
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TABLE 22 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PER CAPITA INCOME FROM 
ALL SOURCES BY REHABILITATION OUTCOME 



Per Capita 

Income Total 



Received Ser vices 
Closed 

Rehabilitated 



Closed Not 
Rehabilitated 



Did Not 
Receive 

Service Total 



Nothing 


4.8 


5.8 


2.8 


4.3 


4.7 


100 - 499 


22.8 


20.6 


27.5 


29.4 


25.1 


500 - 799 


23.5 


23.0 


24.7 


20.5 


22.4 


800 - 999 


12.6 


13.5 


10.7 


15.2 


13.5 


1000-1999 


27.6 


28.5 


25.8 


23.1 


26.0 


2000-2999 


5.2 


5.0 


5.6 


5.3 


5.2 


3000-3999 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 


4000+ 


1.2 


1.3 


.7 


.2 


.9 


Mean 


1,021 


1,057 


945 


917 


985 



Sfliaxea. The distribution by rehabilitation outcome indicates that 
those receiving services had a mean per capita income of $1,021 as com- 
pared to the $917 for those who did not receive services, a difference of 
$104 per person. For those who did receive services, the total per capita 
from all sources is greater than for those who did not receive services. 

The distribution of per capita income from all sources indicates a 
very low level of subsistance. For the entire sample, 65. 7 percent have 
a per capita income of less than $1,000 per year, with only 3.1 percent 
having an income over $3,000. For those who received services, 63.7 
percent live on less than $1,000 as compared to 69.4 percent who had 
not received service. There are some slight differences in percentage 
receiving less than a $1,000 'ncome by rehabilitation outcome but the 
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point is very clear that income levels are quite low for this sample. 

How dependent are these clients on public assistance payments as 
a source of income? Table 23 gives the percentage ti heir per capita 
income due to earnings. In the entire sa mple. 35 oercenr wer e totally 
dependent on public assistant , or 8ome other income , a8 g so||rrg nf - 
incoae; 9.3 percent indicated that between 50 and 99 percent of their 



TABIE 23 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PER CAPITA INCOME DUE 
TO EARNINGS BY REHABILITATION OUTCOME 







Received Service 


n-M Nr.* 




Percentage 


Total 


Closed 

Rehabilitated 


Closed Not Receive 
Rehabilitated Service 


Total 


0 


53.8 


44.6 


73.6 


55.8 


54.5 


1-10 


.4 


0.0 


1.1 


.3 


0.3 


11-50 


3.9 


3.2 


5.6 


3.7 


3.8 


51-80 


6.8 


7.9 


4.5 


8.9 


7.6 


81-99 


1.8 


2.4 


0.6 


1.6 


1.7 


100 


33.2 


42.0 


14.6 


29.7 


32.0 



income was derived from earnings; this leaves some 32 percent or approx- 
imately one third who indicated that all of their income came from earnings. 

Dependency on public assistance as a sour.* of lncowe decreagpn fnr 
those who received service s ove r t h ose who did no. . The least depends 
of all groups ar e tho se who we r e successfully r^m,..., In thU 
group 45 percer.. ... totally dependent cn income other than earnings with 
42 percent totally independent of public assistance or other sources of 
income and with 11 percent having at least a 50 percent dependency. 
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The most dependent group of all was those who were closed not rehabil- 
itated with 74 percent totally dependent on public assistance. The 
important difference between those closed rehabilitated and the other 
two groups is th« difference in the proportion independent of public 
assistance as a source of income. This can be summarized by the mean 
or average percent of total per capita that is earned. For those closed 
rehabilitated 50.1 percent of the total per capita is earned; 19.5 
percent for the closed not rehabilitated and 37. A percent of total per 
capita is earned for those not receiving services. 

P roportion Per Capita Income Due to Ear nings by Rehabilitation Outcome 
and Sex : ■ 

In this section we have broken down the proportion of per capita 
income due to earnings by both rehabilitation outcome and sex. Since 
many of the females were housewives, a control by sex would give a 
clearer picture of the earning of both males and females. As shown in 
Table 2k closure status is >till the main factor with one exception, the 
^ r ' not rehabilitated group. As has been noted earlier the group 
closed not rehabilitated are probably the most disadvantaged of the 
three groups as here again when the category closed not rehabilitated 
is divided by sex approximately 72 percent of the males are not con- 
tributing to their income through earnings. And conversely only 14 
percent indicate that they are earning 100 percent of their income. 
There was little change when we controlled for sex for those who did not 
receive services in that the proportions remained almost the same, al- 
though it should be pointed out that 34 percent of the ma es who did not 
receive service were earning 100 percent of their income, though it is 
also true that 55 percent were earning no part of their income. In 
summary the analysis by closure status and sex points up only the 
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TABLE 2k 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PER CAPITA DUE TO EARNINGS 
BY REHABILITATION OUTCOME AND SEX 



Received Service 

C £^ Rehabll d t f ted C1 ° 8ed Not *«habill^ 
Females Males Females Males 



Did Not 
Receive Service 



None 


51.0 


37.0 


76.9 


71.7 


56.5 


54.5 


1-10 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 


0.0 


0.9 


11-50 


3.4 


2.9 


4.6 


6.2 


3.1 


4.5 


51-80 


9.2 


6.4 


3.1 


5.3 


11.0 


5.4 


81-99 


1.9 


2.9 


0.0 


0.9 


2.1 


0.9 


100+ 


34.5 


50.9 


15.4 


14.2 


27.2 


33.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


(206) 


(173) 


(65) 


(113) 


(191) 


(112) 



of males than females earned 100 percent of their income and conversely 
a lower proportion received no income from earnings. 

*uSSr sL T ^I:i ; Caplta *»' T o Earnings bv RehaHn, 

When we control for race and sex, there is a shift in the proportion 
of earned income. The first major shift is among the females who re- 
ceived services during the Joint project. For thosevnite females who were 
closed rehabilitated, there was an increased proportion 38.3 percent, 
who earned 100 percent of their income as contrasted to 29.1 percent 
for the black females although the percentage of those not working is 
approximately the same. The difference is due to the higher proportion 
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of black females ifi t 

Income, as coopered to the white femaXes, XX. 6 percent. 



TABLE 25 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PER pap,™ r 

FOR THOSE n^^^^SlS 



Females Maleg Clo "d Wot Kehabilitr ted" 

J^J"**-* -He BX.c^c Bli rU, 



0 

1-10 
11-50 
51-80 
81-99 
100+ 
Total 
Niunber 



52.3 


50.0 


32.0 


39.0 


73.0 


82.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


3.3 


J».o 


2.1* 


8.1 


0.0 


U.O 


5.8 


8.0 


5.7 


2.7 


3.6 


1.2 


2.5 


h.O 


2.1* 


0.0 


0.0 


29.1 


38.3 


52.0 


50.1* 


16.2 


U.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(86) 


(120) 


(50) 


(123) 


(37) 


(28) 



55.2 77.1, 

0.0 2.1* 

20.7 1.2 

6-9 1*.8 

0.0 1.2 

17-2 13.1 

100.0 100.0 

(29) (81*) 



Another shift in propcrU^^^ JM ~ 
receiving . • iS aBong the f >e ««les 

receiving servxce, but closed not rehabilitated, where 73 De f 

-lac, females, as contrasted to 82 l n 

- no pa, 0 f their Z l " ^ VhUe fenaleS ' — 

-or is .ether the, J^T' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

-habintated or not r .habilitated. Tnis can 

bC S6en " ^tween blac* and white femal h 

Terence between them less tha t 

^ - Les s than two nernAnt o* 

Percent a»on e the f e«aXe. „ tbe 0l0 d ""^ " 

- Terence „et«e„ cl ^ 
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Amons the males vho received services and were closed rehabilitated, 
the black males had a higher proportion working full-time or earning 
all of their income and a smaller proportion earning, none of their 
income as compared to the vhite males . There is a two percent differ- 
ence in the proportion earning all of their income, 52 percent for the 
blacks as compared to 50 for the whites, but there is a seven percent 
difference between black males, 32 percent versus 39 percent, for white 
males who earned none of their income. Among the males who were closed 
not rehabilitated, there is a difference by race. In the first place, 
77 percent of the white males earn none of their income as contrasted 
to 55.2 percent of the black males; this difference is not reflected 
in th< proportion earning all of their income where the black male has 
17.2 percent as contrasted to 13.1 for the white male. The difference 
is in the pattern of part-time work where 21 percent of the closed not 
rehabilitated black males indicated they were earning between 11 and 50 
percent of their total income as contrasted to 10 percent of the white 
males . 

Among those who did net receive service, the control for sex 
and race did not change the proportion of earned income over that 
revealed by controlling for sex. The pattern that was noted before 
of the black females having a higher proportion receiving part of 
their total income from work is present in this group. 

lliere are sufficient differences when we control for sex and 
race to indicate different pattens of earnings which, although basi- 
cally related to closure status, do reflect an interaction between 
sex and race within the various closure statuses. 
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TABLE 26 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PER CAPITA INCOME DUE TO 
EARNINGS FOR THOSE NOT RECEIVING SERVICE, BY SEX AND RACE 



Did Not Receive Services 

IS251S2. Males 
Black White Black White 



None 


55.12 


59.40 


52.73 


56.14 


1-10 


0.00 


0.00 


1.82 


0.00 


11-50 


3.15 


3.12 


5.45 


3.51 


51-80 


12.60 


7.81 


5.45 


5.26 


81-99 


2.40 


1.56 


1.82 


0.00 


100+ 


26.80 


28.12 


32.73 


35.09 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Number 


(127) 


(64) 


(55) 


(57) 



CHAPTER VI 

INCOME ON LAST OR PRESENT JOB 
In this Chapter, work history since closure or rejection will be 
analyzed and then related to their public assistance history. There 
were l»al» of the 861, or 57.3 percent who had worked since closure 
or rejection. 

The average weekly earnings of those presently working or nn 
last Job since closure was $6o.np . Again we turn to rehabilitation 
outcome to see to what extent income differences can be identified with 
a particular rehabilitation outcome. First, among those who received 
geSgces^a^ percent had worked at som e time since closure with an 
average weekly income of $65.32. Seven gu t of ten of those ^ 
were closed rehabilitated had worked and earned an average weekly 
yage of $67 as compared to only one out of three ^ +he closed not 
rehabilitated; they had earned an a verage weekly i ncone of $57.5 0. 

TABLE 27 

AVERAGE WEEKLY INCOME ON LAST OR PRESENT JOB 
BY REHABILITATION OUTCOME 



Average Income $65.32 

Proportion in 
Category Re- 
ceiving Income 57. h 



Number 



320 



Received Service 



Closed Closed Not necei v e 

Total Rehabilitated Rehabilitated Service Total 



Did Not 
Receive 



$67.01* 

69.I 
262 



$57.53 

32.5 
58 



$50.28 $60.0? 



57.1« 



171. 



57. \ 
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Those who did not receive service in the project compare favor- 
ably with those who did in the proportion who had worked, 57.4 percent. 
But average income vac on the average $15 a week less* Here again it 
is clear that the closed rehabilitate! are in the most favorable 
position, with those who did not receive services next, and those closed 
not rehabilitated the most disadvantaged. 

Here as in the previous Chapter on per capita family income a 
control for sex is added to further refine the analysis relating to 
income differentials. There was little difference between females and 
males in that 463 females in our sample of 861 or 58 percent had worked 
since closure as compared to 57 percent of the 398 males in our sample . 
Sex differentials do ahem up in that the average weekly earnings of 
267 females was only $44.60 as compared to the average weekly earnitr s 
of $78 for the 227 males . The sex differential does not hold up among 
those who received service in proportion to the total who had worked* 
Among the 271 females who received service 55 percent had worked and 
earned an average weekly income of $48.36 as compared to 60 percent 
of the males who earned a weekly Income of $79.90* 

The sex breakdown by closure status for those who receive 
service shows 77.5 percent of the males rehabilitated had worked and 
earned an average weekly Income of $83 as compared to 62 percent ot 
the females who were closed rehabilitated and who had earned $50.29 . 
As has been observed before th' closed not rehabilitated group w as 
more disadvantaged In that 34 percent of the males had worked earning 
an average weekly wage of $68.87 as compared to 31 percent of females 
who had earned on the average $36 per week . 
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TABLE 28 

AVERAGE WEEKLY INCOME ON PRESENT OR LAST JOB 
BY REHABILITATION OUTCOME AND SEX 



Received Services 



Closed Closed Not 

Total Rehabilitated Rehabilitated 
M F M F 



M 



Did Not 
Receive 
Service 
F M 



Average 
















Income $1*8.36 


79.91 


50.29 


83.01* 


36.00 


68.87 


1*0.06 


72. «o 


Proportion In 
















Category Who 
















Had or Was 
















Working 5U.6 


60.0 


62.1 


77.5 


30.8 


33.6 


62.3 


U9.I 


Number il»8 


172 


128 


13l» 


20 


38 


119 


55 



The unexpected finding that an equal proportion of females had 
worked as males in the total sample is primarily due to those in the 
sample who did not recei > service. Here 62. 3 percent of the females 
had workec or were working with an average weekly income of $1,0.06 as 
compared to 1*9.1 percent of the males who reported a weekly wage of 
* 12M - F ° r these indicators, reha^j^ g d grout, v» s j 

the most favorable position at. this particular £3* Not only y w g 
higher proportion of both males and fem^« ^ oyed bnt thrir ^ 
as expressed in average wrifly wages w M hig her Another iatgregtiag 
point is that the wage di ffe rential bv sex for the total ,-m» 
on the average, $33 t? . held up by 8ex compari80n8 in ^ ^ 

rehabilitated groups exce r t those closed rehabilitated. Here, as th. 
income of both males and females vent un the differen ce in ages also 
went up so that. 1n the closed rehaMHtated group, the dif fer^ between 
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the average wage by sex is $49.46 favoring the male. 

Average Weekly Income On Present or Last Job Controlling For Rehabil- 
itation Outcome, Sex and Race: 

Just as controlling for sex helped explain income patterns within 
closure status, adding a third control, race, addition insight into how 
many of the clients had worked and their average weedy income will be 
provided. The comparison will look at those who receive service and 
compare those closed rehabilitated versus those closed not rehabilitated 
by sex and race. Among the closed rehabilitated the males have the 
highest average weekly income. Average income for the white male is 
$87.26 per week wit h 77.2 percent who had worked fyr were working a * the 
time of interview a s contrasted to the alack male Oith 78 percent and 
an aver age income of $72.77 per week. Among the females who were closed 
rehabilitated. 76.7 percent of th e black females reported an average 
weekly income of $4 4.67 on their last or present job as compared to the 
white females with 51.7 percent reporting an average weekly income of 
$5^27. The differential among the males by average weekly income is 
$14.49 favoring the whites, whereas the differential among the females 
is only $11.60 favoring the white-. Thus sex differential is much 
greater r.han the race differential among the closed rehabilitated. The 
sex differential holds among both blacks and whites in that the dif- 
ferential between black males and females is $28.11 per week favoring 
the male and among the whites the differential is $30.99. Thus the sex 
differential in this closure status of rehabilitated is basically one 
between white males and females rather than for both closure statuses. 
The one major difference in proportion of clients who had worked is 
found in the white females where only 51.7 percent reporting as compared 
to over 75 percent of all others in the closed rehabilitated group. 



group accepted for services were not on the PA rolls as compared to 
60 percent of the unaccepted group. Among those receiving welfare, 
60 percent of the group accepted for services were on AFDC , and 2k 
percent on APTD. The comparable figures for the group not accepted 
for services are 98 percent and 31 percent. 

Finally, we observed that the group accepted for services received 
a larger average amount of public assistance than did the group not 
accepted for service. At the same time, it should be pointed out that 
there were proportionally fewer recipients from the accepted group 
than from the group not accepted for service. Also, the amount of 
public assistarce funding was mainly due to the level of funding 
of the state of residence. In the absence of a^uniform basis for 
funding for recipients of public assistance, the differential can be as 
much as twice the payment from one state to another. 
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TABLE 29 



AVERAGE WEEKLY INCOME ON LAST OR PRESENT JOB FOR 
JLOSED REHABILITATED BY SEX AND RACE 



Females 
Black White 



Males 
Black White 



Average Income 


44.67 


56.27 


72.77 


87.26 


Proportion in Category 










Receiving Income 


76. 7Z 


51. 7Z 


78. OZ 


77. 2Z 


Number 


66 


62 


39 


95 



In viewing those who receive services but were closed not rehabili- 
tated there is a slightly different pattern. First of all, a smaller 
proportion of this group had worked since closure and secondly, the 
overall average wage was much less. Among the females, the black 
females had 35 percent reporting earning with an average weekly income 
of $33.46 as compared to 25 percent of the white females earning an 
average weekly income of $40.71. This pattern is consistent with the 



information on sources of income including that derived from public 
assistance. The less these clients depend on public assistance as 
their total source of income "and the more they are able to find employ- 
ment, the greater are the accomplishments of this program. 

At the time of interview, the clients were asked what were their 
major sources of income Twenty-nine percent of the » n tire 861 indi- 
cated that their major source of income vas from their own earnings . 
Another 11 percent indicated the major source of their income was con- 
tributed by other members of the family including spouse, children or 
parents. As indicated by the Table, there are observable differences 
in the portion of clients receiving their major source of income from 
their own earnings or from members of the family by rehabilitation out- 
COme ' For those receiving no servl .es. ^8 percent. ga ve. as ma , 1or 
source of income, family o r their own earnings as compared to hi per- 
cent of those receiving services . The greatest differential is among 
those who received service, where the successfully rehabilitated re- 
ported over 50 percent listing their major source of income as family 
or their own earnings; this is in contrast to those who received 
service but were not successfully rehabilitated, where only 20 percent 
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TABLE 30 



AVERAGE WEEKLY INCOME FROM LAST OR PRESENT JOB 
FOR THOSE CLOSED NOT REHABILITATED BY SEX AND RACE 



Female 
Black White 



Male 
Black White 



Average Income 

Proportion in Category 
Receiving Income 

Number 



33. 46 40.71 

35.12 25.02 
13 7 



44.55 78.78 

37.9% 32. IX 
11 27 



ERIC 



among the blacks than the whites. 

The group who did not receive services is more comparable to the 
closed rehabilitate d group in average weekly income for the males but 
is much lower in the average weekly income for the females . Also the 
percentage of each group who have worked is less and falls between 
the closed rehabilitated and the closed not rehabilitate ormm 
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TABLE 31 



AVERAGE WEEKLY INCOME ON LAST OR PRESENT JOB 
FOR THOSE WHO DID NOT RECEIVE SERVICE BY SEX AND RACE 



Female Male 
Black White Black White 



Average Income 


32.50 


30.56 


64.33 


75.45 


Proportion in Category 










Receiving Income 


66. 9Z 


53.1% 


49. 12 


49. IX 


Number 


95 


A3 


27 


45 



$32 for the blacks and approximately $45 for the whites, in both cases 
favoring the male. 

Work History Since Closure or Rejection : 

One of the primary goals of the joint program was to provide 
service and training which would lead toward employment. One index 
of how successful this aspect of the program was is in the average 
weeks work since closure or rejection. It should be pointed out that 
this represents different time periods for different clients in that 
some who did not participate in the program, those who did not receive 
service, would have id as much as seven years of work history. On the 
other hand, those who received services and were closed rehabilitated 
would probably have only three years. But to standardize this we have, 
in our questionnaire, asked for work history and converted it to aver- 
age weeks 1 worked per year. In addition to the average weeks 9 work, 
which indicates the positive benefits of the programme will carry 
along* in the analysis»the average weeks on public assistance since 
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closure or rejection. This will allow us to analyze the benefit along 
with the dependency on public assistance. It will also provide /in 
indication of the pattern of work and use of public assistance. Al- 
though we have reivewed the public assistance history for the entirp 
sample it should be remembered that this analysis covers the l«9h 
clients who had worked or wer working at the time of interview. The 
ave age weeks worked since closure or rejection was 29 for the entire 
sample of k?k. Supplementing this is the average weeks on public 
assistance since clo sure or rejection which was 15.1* weeks . On the 
average the clients were receiving some income kk weeks out of the 
year either earned or from public assistance. The ratio of weeks 
work to public assistance being almost 2 to 1 . 

The group wh o received service had worked, on the average. 30 
weeks out of the ye ar. This was supplemented by an average of l^.Q 
weeks per year on public assistance. Those who receive service 
but were successfull y closed rehabilitated worked on the average of 
32.1 weeks per year since closure with an average weeks per year on 
public assistance of 12 .8. This prod, :ed a ratio of 2.5 weeks work 
for every one week on public assistance . Among those who received 
service but were closed no- rehabilitated the work history is not as 
favorable with an average of 22.3 weeks work per year supplemented by 
19.3 weeks on public assistance or a ratio of 1.2 weeks for every weeK on 
public assistance. The group who did not receive service reported an average 
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TABLE. 32 

AVERAGE WEEKS WORKED PER YEAR AND AVERAGE WEEKS ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCF 
PER YEAR BY REHABILITATION OUTCOME 



Received Services Did Not 





Total 


CR 


CNR 


Receive Service 


Total 


Average Weeks 
Worked 


30.3 


32.1 


22.3 


28.1 


20.6 


Average Weeks 
On Public 
Assistance 


13.9 


12.8 


19.3 


18.2 


15.4 


Ratio of Weeks 
Worked to 
Weeks on 
Public 
Assistance 


2.2 


2.5 


1.2 


1.5 


1.9 



weeks work per year from rejection to interview of 28.1 weeks on the 



average supplemented by 18.2 weeks on public assistance a ratio of 
1 ' 5, The ppgt favorable r*Mo of u M V fl ffn r k to wegka on p..Mic asals- 
_tanc* '.s found among the closed rehabilitated, the next most favorable 
-2£S. ose who di d not receive any service and the last and most un- 
-I*Y. Ale group are the closed not rehabilitated . But in all cases 
where there had been work at the time of interview, they were working 
more weeks than they were on public assistance. However the intermit- 
tent nature of this employment is a part of their work history. 

Work History Controlling for Closure Status and Sex : 

The sex differential which was found when income was analyzed 
would suggest a sex differential in work history. In looking at the 
total sample of 494, the females have worked on the average of 28.5 
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weeks per year supplemented by 18.5 weeks on public assistance. This 
represents a ratio of 1.5 weeks worked for every veek on public assis- 
tance. This is in contrast to the males who worked, on an average, 
30.8 veeks per year and supplemented this with 11.8 weeks per year on 
public assistance. This gives a more favorable ratio of 2.6 weeks 
worked for every week on public assistance. 



TABLE 33 

AVERAGE WEEKS WORKED AND AVERAGE WEEKS ON PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE PER YEAR BY REHABILITATION OUTCOME ANlTsEX 



Average Weeks 
Worked Per 
Year 



Received Service 



Total 



29.9 



Average Weeks of 
Public 

Assistance 15*7 

Ratio of Weeks 
Worked to Weeks 
of Public 

Assistance 1.9 



M 



CR 

F M 



CNR 
F M 



Did Not 
Receive 
Services 
F M 



30.7 30.1 3U.0 28.9 18.8 26.7 31.2 



12.U Hi. 8 10.9 21.9 17.9 21.9 



10.0 



2.5 2.C 3-1 1.3 1.1 1.2 3.1 



Among those who are receiving services and were successfully rehabil- 
itated the males worked an average of 3** weeks per year and were on public 
assistance 10.9 weeks per year, a ratio of 3.1 weeks for every week on 
public assistance. This is in contrast to the females who indicated 
they had worked an average of 30.1 weeks per year and were on public 
assistance lb. 8 weeks per year, a ratio of 2.1 weeks work for every 
week on public assistance. 
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The females among those receiving services and closed not re- 
habilitated, indicated a higher average weeks per year working than 
did males with 28.9 weeks work and 21.9 weeks on public assistance. 
This represents a ratio of 1.3 weeks work for every week on public 
assistance. In the case of males that were closed not rehabilitated, 
they indicated an average work week per year of 18.8 weeks with 17.9 
weeks out of the year on public assistance, a ratio of 1.0 weeks work 
for every week of public assistance. As has been seen in the past 
analysis, this group renresents the most disadvantaged group. It is 
also interesting to note that among the females who were closed not 
rehabilitated, they worked, on the average, as much as thr total sample 
but were using public assistance as a supplement more frequently than 
the average for the entire sample. 

The males who did net receive service in the project indicated 
an average of 31.2 weeks work per year with only 10.1 weeks on public 
assistance, a ratio of 3.1 weeks work for every week on public assis- 
tance. The females, on the o.aer hand, worked an average of 26.7 
weeks per year with an average of 21.9 weeks on public assistance, a 
ratio of 1.2 weeks work for every week on public assistance. In this 
category the males have one of the better records comparable to the 
males who were closed rehabilitated. 
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Work History Controlli ng for Closure Status. Sex and Race : 

By adding the third control, race, additional differentials 
in work history can be identified. Among those clients receiving 
service and were successfully rehabilitated, the males worked more 
on the average than did the females with the black males working, on 
the average, more weeks per year than any category of closure, sex and 
race. But even working on the averse 37 weeks per year, the black 
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TABLE 34 



AVERAGE WEEKS WORKED PER YEAR AND AVERAGE WEEKS 
ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE BY CLOSURE STATUS, SEX AND RACE 





Receive Service 
Closed Rehabilitated 
Females Males 


Closed Not 
Females 


Rehabilitated 
Males 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Average 


















Weeks 


















Worked 


30.8 


29.4 


37.2 


32.7 


30.3 


26.4 


18.0 


19.1 


Average 


















Public 


















Assis- 


















tance 


21.9 


7.1 


13.2 


9.9 


22.1 


15.8 


12.1 


20.3 


Ratio A/B 


1.4 


4.1 


2.8 


3.3 


1.3 


1.7 


1.5 


.9 



males supplemented this with 13.2 weeks on public assistance. Among 
the females, the largest differential is in average number of weeks on 
public assistance, where the black females combine 30.8 weeks per year 
working with 21.9 weeks on public assistance as compa^d to 29.4 weeks 
worked, on the average, by white females combined vith only ,\1 weeks on 
public assistance. 

The males who were closed not rehaMiitatt-d worked less per year than 
any other category. I addition, the white males supplemented this with 
20.3 weeks on public assistance giving them the lowest ratio of average 
weeks worked to average weeks on public assistance. Among the females 
who were not rehabilitated, the black males have worked.cn the avenge, 
more weeks per year than the white females, but have also supplemer ^ed 
this work with 22.1 weeks per year on public assistance. In fact the 
black females closed rehabilitated have, on the average, 52 veeH of either 
work or public assistance. 
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Among those r H mg vho d|<| nor regMt>0 m , w f p ^ 
. the females both Hack and abltfi gorked r n f hr wr „, ,,r ^fLLweaU, 
per year . However, the difference bet ween the two is In the average 
o f , number of weeks o n public assistance where the hla.fc fj^j^^ 
.approximately 26.1 week s as c o mpar ed to 11.7 weeks fgr r Yr 1fMrr 
female.. This provided a ratio of weeks worked per number of weeks 
on public assistance of approximately one for the black females and 
for the white females a ratio of 2.3 weeks for every „eek on public 
assistance. Among the males the whites worked slightly more on the 
average than the blacks with an average of 31.6 as compared to 3o.7 



TABLE 35 



AVERAGE WEEKS WORKED PER YEAR AND 
AVERAGE WEEKS ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE FOR THOSE 
NOT RECEIVING SERVICE, BY SEX AND RACE 





Bl*ck 


Did Not 

uiale 

White 


Receive Service 
Male 




Average Weeks 






Black 


White 


Worked 


26.7 


26.5 


30.7 


31.6 


Average Public 










Assistance 


26.1 


11.7 


8.6 


11.0 


Ratio A/B 


1.0 


2.3 


3.6 


2.9 



weeks for the black males. The major difference here is the difference 
in average weeks on public assistance which shows the blacks having 8.6 
versus 11.0 weeks for the whites. The black male had the best dependency 
ratio of any with a 3.6 weeks work per every week on public assistance 
as compared to 2.9 v,eks work by the white, for every week on public 



assistance* 
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The most favortMe ratio of weeks worked to weeks on public 
assistance is found among the white females who were rehabilitated 
The lowest ratio is found among the black females who did not. rece 
any service and the black nales who were closed not rehabili tnted . 



CHAPTER VII 



AVERAGE WEEKLY INCOME AT TIME OF INTERVIEW 
In the previous Chapter the work history of clients from closure 
or rejection to the time of interview was presented. Included in this 
analysis were those who wer» working at » ime of interview; this Chapter 
deals only with these 322 clients. This represents 37. A percent of the 
861 who were interviewed as compared to the 494 or 57.4 who had had a job 
or were working at time of interview and were the basis for the previous 
analysis . 

At the time of intervie there were 322 working and earning an 
average weekly income of $63.04. Following the pattern of analysis 
used in the previous Chapter, the income of those working at the tirao 
of interview will be analyzed by those receiving services and tho^e who 
did not receive services. 

TABLE 36 

AVERAGE INCOME AT TIME OF INTERVIEW BY 
REH/ jILITATION OUTCOME 

Received Service Did Not 

Closed Closed Not ReceJv- 

Total Rehabilitated Rehabilitated Service Total 

Average 

Income $70.06 $71.53 $59.96 $55.99 $63.04 

Proportion in 
Category Re- 
ceiving Income 36.9 47.4 14.6 38.3 37.4 

Number 206 180 26 116 322 
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As indicated in Table 36, there is conside 4: * ^ntial 

between the average waekly earnings of those who received service and 
those who did not receive service. The differential in average weekly 
income b*tveen those who received service and those who did not is 
$14.07. When we divide those who received service into those who were 
closed rehabilitated and those who were not rehabilitated, the dif- 
ferential is equally great. Those closed rehabilitated reported an 
average weekly income of $71.53 as compared to $59.% for those not 
rehabilitated; this represents a difference of $11.57 per week in 
earnings. Another major difference is the proportion who were working 
at time of interview. Among the closed rehabilitated, A7.A percent 
reported they were working as compared to only 1A.6 percent of those 
not rehabilitated. 

This pattern of earning at time of interview is similar to the 
work history discussed in the previous Chapter with the exception that 
average weekly income is higher, but the proportion working in each 
category is less. It in also clear that the closed rehabilitated client 
is in a much more favorable position both in terms of t' e proportion of 
the group who was working at timeof interview and also in terns of the 
werage weekly income. In the closed not rehabilitated, t\.e low per- 
centage who was working reflects the relatively high degree of disability 
of this group. 

Average Weekly Income at Time of Intervie w By Rehabi litatio. Outcome 
and Sex ; 

Following the lead from the previous Chapter, :he clients who were 
working at the time of interview were classified by sex. The sex dif- 
ferential is quite great in that the females who v«e working at the 
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time of interview had an average weekly income of $1*9-98 ar. .ompared 
to the males with an average weekly income of $80.98. This represents 
a differential of $31.00 per week. There apparently exists a dual 
pattern of employment based entirely on sex and for this population at 
least being a male represents an advantage of 62 percent per week in 
average weekly income. Inere is only a slight difference in proportion 
of each of the sexes who were working at the time of interview with 
the male having 39-2 percent working as compared with 35.9 percent for 
the females. 

TABLE 37 

AVERAGE WEEKLY INCOME AT TIME OF INTERVIEW BY 
REHABILITATION OUTCOME AID SEX 

Received Did Not 

Servi ce Receive Service Total 

Females Males Females Males Females Males 

Average Weekly 

Income $52.63 $81*.H» $1*6.68 $72.1*0 $1*9.98 $80.98 

Proportion in 
Category 

Working 33.9* 39-7% 38.7% 37-5* 35-9% 39-2* 

The closed not rehabilitated group fare less well than do those closed 
rehabilitated, but generally fare better than those who did not receive 
services. Among the males closed not rehabilitated, there were only 21.5 
percent who were working at time of interview earning an average weekly 
income of $75-79 as compared to 18. 5 percent of the females who were closed 
not rehabilitated who were earning $1*1.50 on the average each week. This 
differential in terms of earnings represents an average weekly income 
difference of $3l».29 or .a percentage differential of 83 percent. This 
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represents the greatest sex differential by earnings with thr females 
earning 82 percent less per week than the males. In this breakdown 
of the data by sex and rehabilitation outcome, the sex differential 
continued to exist and remained between 50 and 55 percent favoring the 
male with the exception of the closed not rehabilitated group. In 
this category the sex differential increases to 80 percent favoring 
the male. 

If we compare the sex differential by those who received service 
and those who did not receive service , it is clear that the differentials 
still exist and that for the females who received service and were working 
at time of interview that they were receiving an average weekly income of 
$52.63 as compared to $84. 14 for the males. This represents a difference 
of $31.51 in average weekly income or 60 percent difference in income due 
to being a male. This is slightly less than the differential by sex in 
the total sample. Also, the proportion of males working among those who 
received service is slightly higher than the total whereas the female 
proportion is slightly lower. Among those who did not receive service, 
the differential by sex is less than for the total population or for 
those who received services. 

Included in the group who received services are those who were closed 
rehabilitated and those who were closed not rehabilitated. The same dual 
pattern of employment is found here as was in the other analysis. Among 
those clients closed rehabilitated, the males were earning on the average 
$85.31 per week as compared to an average weekly earning of $54.30 for the 
females. This represents a differential of $31.01 per week or a percentage 
differential of 57 percent favoring the male. The higher proportion of 
the males working, 57.5 percent, as compared to 39 percent of the females. 
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TABLE 38 

AVERAGE WEEKLY INCOME AT TIME OF INTERVIEW BY 
CLOSURE STATUS AND SEX 





Received Services 
Clo_sed Rehabilitated Cloa^ Nn+. B.x.Mm.*., 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Average Weekly Income 


$5^.30 


$85.31 


$1*1.50 


$75.79 


Proportion in Category 










Working 


38.8* 


57.52 


18.52 


21.52 



This 57-5 percent of the males working is the highest proportion working 
of any group by rehabilitation outcome and also the highest average weekly 
income. The differential is $25-72 favoring the male. In the group who 
did not receive services the average weekly income at time of interview 
was much lower than for those who received service. The males who did 
not receive service had an average weekly income of $72.1*0 as compared 
to the males who received service of $81».U. Among the females who did 
not receive service they reported an average weekly income of $1*6.68 as 

TABLE 39 



AVERAGE WEFQjY INCOME AT TIME OF INTERVIEW FOR 
THOSE WHO DID NOT RECEIVE SERVICES BY SEX 





Did Not Receive 


Services 




Females 


Males 


Average Weekly Income 


$146.68 


$72.1*0 


Proportion in Category Working 


38.7? 


37. 5* 



ERIC 



compared to the females who received service of $52.63. The sex dif- 
ferential among those who did not receive service is slightly less than 
for the total or for those who received service. The differential repre- 
sents a 55 percent difference. The one reversal of trend in the group 
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who did not receive service is the fact that thr females had a higher 
proportion. 38-7 percent, working th\n did the males, 36.5 percent. 
In fact, the females who did not receive service have a higher proportion 
than tne females who have received service. In general, the sex dif- 
ferential favoring the male holds up for both those clients who received 
service and those who did not receive service. This differential due to 
sex is approximately 55 to 60 percent of the female salary. A crucial 
factor in evaluating the success of this program is the dual pattern of 
income related to employment . This dual pattern is to a large extent 
related to a sex differential which places the male at an income ad- 
vantage of approximately 50 to 60 percent over the females in our sample. 

Average Weekly Income At Time of Interview By Rehabilitation Outcome. Sex 
and Race : 

In this section, we add the third control, race, to rehabilitation 
outcome and sex. Before proceeding with the three variable analysis, we 
will look at the effect of race on average weekly income. At time of 
interview, 1*0.1 percent of the blacks were working reporting an average 
weekly income of $55-75 as compared to 35.2 percent of the whites re- 
porting an average weekly income of $73.21. This represents a differ- 
ential of $17.^6 average weekly income, or 31-3 percent. It should be 
noted that a similar analysis controlling for sex indicated a 62 percent 
differential favoring the males. Following the pattern of the previous 
analysis under the assumption that sex is a bigger factor than race in 
the average weekly income earned at time of interview, we will control 
for rehabilitation outcome, sex and finally race. When we control for 
sex, the black females who were working at time of interview were earning 
on the average $1*7.61 per week as compared to $52.85 for the white females. 
Th:.s represents a differential of $11.21* or 2k percent favoring the white 
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^emale. A higher proportion of bluck females were working at the time 

of interview (39.6 percent) as compared to 31.6 percent of the white females. 

A similar pattern exists among the males in that the white males, 
who were working at the time of interview, were earning an average weekly 
income of $86. T3 as compared to $T0.1*0 for the black males. This repre- 
sents a differential of $16*31 favoring the white male or a percentage 
differential of 23 percent. Here, as among the female, a high proportion 
of the black males (hi percent) were working at the time of interview 
and the white males with 38.1 percent. Within each sex category we find 
a differential income or average weekly earnings of approximately 2h per- 
cent favoring the white over the black employee. 

When we look at sex and race differentials by those who receive 
services and those who did not receive services , a similar pattern 
emerges by sex and race within these two broad categories. Among those 
who receive services, the black females earned an average weekly income 
of $1*6.56 as compared to $57.78 for the white female This represents 
a differential of $11.22 or percentage differential of 2k percent. Among 
the males , the white males who were working at the time of interview had 
an average weekly income of $88. fk as compared to the black males with 
an average weekly income of $73.32. This represents a differencial of 
$15.1*2 per week or percentage-wise 21 percent. Here also the proportion 
of black females who were working at time of interview, 37 percent, is 
higher than the proportion of white females, 31 percent. A similar 
pattern is found among the males by race in that 1*3 percent of the black 
males were working at time of interview as compared to 38 percent of the 
white males. 

Among those who did not receive service, 1*1.7 percent of the black 
females reported that they were working at time of interview and earning 
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TABLE 1*0 

AVERAGE WEEKLY INCOME BY REHABILITATION OUTCOME, SEX AND RACE 

Received Services Did Not Receive Services 

Females Males Females Males" 

Black White Black White Black White Black White 

Average 
Weekly In- 
come $1*6.56 $57-78 $73.22 $88.7U $1*8.51 $1*2.05 $65.71 $79.09 

Proportion 
in Category 

Working 37.0 31.1 1*3.0 38.1* 1*1.7 32.8 38.2 36.8 

on the average of $1*8.51 per week as compared to 32.8 percent of the white 
females who reported an average weekly income of $1*2.05. This represents a 
differential favoriaf the white female of $6.1*6 per week or a percentage 
differential of 15 percent. Among the males, 38.2 percent of the black 
males who did not receive service reported that they were working at 
the time of interview with an average weekly income of $65.71 as com- 
pared to 36.8 percent of the white males who reported that they were 
working at time of interview and earning an average weekly income of 
$79.09. This represents a $13-38 average weekly difference in income 
favoring the white male or 20 percent differential in salary. 

A more detailed analysis of those who received service by closure 
status reveals a similar dual pattern of average weekly income. In 
all cases the whites reported a higher average weekly income than did 
blacks within each closure and sex category. 
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TABLE 1*1 

AVERAGE WEEKLY INCOME AT TIME OP INTERVIEW 
FOR THOSE WHO RECEIVED SERVICE BY 
CLOSURE STATUS, SEX AND RACE 



Closed Closed Not 

Rehabilitated Rehabilitated 
Females Males Females Males 

Black White Black White Black -White Black White 



Average 
Weekly In- 

come U8.05 58.95 78.03 88.1*3 39-50 1*5.50 38.00 9O.90 a 

Proportion 
in Category 

Working 1*1*. 2 35.0 60.0 56. 1* 21.6 ll*.3 13.8 11.9 
^nly four cases in this category. 

Summary 

In this Chapter ve have used two measures as indicators of success of this 
program: First was the average weekl£ income of those who were working at 
time of interview and second was the proportion working at this time. We 
began with the total sample and added a series of controls; rehabilitation 
outcome, closure status, sex, and race. This gave us ten sub-groups. 
Using these two measures, the two most successful sub-groups were the 
closed rehabilitated black males who at the time of intt* riev had 60 
percent of the group working with an average weekly income of $78.03 
followed by the closed rehabilitated white males who had 56. k percent 
of their group working and reporting an average weekly income of $88.1*3. 
The least successful of the groups were the closed not rehabilitated 
black females who reported only 21.6 percent of the group working earning, 
on the average, only $39.50 per week and the closed not rehabilitated 
black males earning, on the average, $38.00 per week and only 13.8 percent 
working at this time. 



CHAPTER VIII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this study indicate that those disabled public 
assistance clients who received services from Vocational Rehabilitation, 
are some years after closure, workin? more, earning more when they work, 
and depend less on public assistance than co those who did not receive 
service. When those clients who received service worked they earned on 
the average of $65.32 per week as compared to $50.28 for those who did 
not receive service. 

The most direct impact of the program on disabled public assistance 
clients is seen in the record of those who were closed rehabilitated. 
They worked on the average of 2.5 weeks for every week on public assistance, 
and earned on the average $67.04 per week. This represents an increase 
of 1.3 weeks over those closed not rehabilitated and one week over those 
who did not receive service. The average weekly earning of the closed 
rehabilitated group represents an increase of $10.00 per week over the 
closed not rehabilitated and $15.00 over those who did not receive services. 

By comparison with the closed not rehabilitated and those not 
receiving services, the accomplishments of the closed rehabilitated group 
are suggestive of the impact that Vocational Rehabilitation has had on 
returning the client to employment. However, an interpretation of the 
data suggest areas in which certain modifications and changes would in- 
crease the effectiveness of the program. The following recommendations 
are primarily aimed at implementing the goal of restoration of the 
client to employment comparable to his ability. 
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Recordation ^ That Vocational Rehabilitation place mere emphasis on 

2£r2F?5' t^ ±fiC c ally ' thC 8 ° al ° f Joh tr * lnln * 8hould »>« toward 
upgrading the skills of the client rather than limited training which 

Place, the client at the same level. Without an empha«is on Job training, 
the primary function is one of job placement. 

Recommendation 2. That Vocational Rehabilitation redefine their respon- 
sibility o .he client. The new direction would be toward a continuing 
»S ! of continuous employment. If the client becomes unem- 

ployed after initial placement, Vocational Rehabilitation should assume 
the responsibility for re-evaluation of the clients skills and potential, 
if retraining is necessary this should be arranged along with job place- 
ment* Specifically it seems that at present initial job placement and 
employment is a very temporary experience, if the responsibility of 
Vocational Rehabilitation would extend past initial placement this would 
minimize the periods of unemployment which now results in reapplying for 
public assistance. 

R ecommendation^. At the point where the client is either physically or 
vocationally unable to secure meaningful employment they should have some 
adequate income provided which would allow them to live a life of dignity 
and self respect. 

When in our analysis we controlled for sex and race within rehabi- 
litation outcome, it became cle, 'hat there were dual patterns of earnings 
which were related first to sex secondly to race. This differential 
by sex and race was most apparent among those closed rehabilitated. It is 
also clear that many women are the only support for their family and as 
such need steady employment. 

Recommendation <± That Vocational Rehabilitation place greater emphasis 
on the placement of th*ir clients to insure equal opportunity of employ- 
ment and equal pay independent of sex and race. 

Recommendation 5 ^ That Vocational Rehabilitation review their present 
policies relating to the training and job placement of woman; specifically 
in view of the fact that many women are the only support of the family. 



